Protests on H-Bomb 
sweep all Britain; 
Labor dodges issue 


By Cedric Belfrage 
% LONDON 
HE TIDE OF REVULSION against the 
H-bomb, and against both party lead- 
erships who favor it for ‘‘defense,’’ seem- 
ed to be getting more and more out of 
the politicians’ control in Britain. Among 

latest developments: 


@ Nearly 200 local committees of the 
non-party Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, which wants unilateral British 
action pending international agreement, 
planned mass rallies throughout the 
country to be addressed by top figures. 


e@ At Oxford, students prominent in 
university religious life launched a cam- 
paign in an entire issue of the chief 
student publication, declaring that “both 
political parties have deserted their res- 
ponsibilities to the people.” A Town Hall 
rally was jammed, and 8,000 question- 
naires on the desirability of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament were circulated. 
Girl students emulated Lysistrata with 
a pledge not to date men who won’t join 
the campaign. The university revolt 
spread to Cambridge and to London, 
where the student newspaper featured 
it and reproduced the Oxford question- 
naire. 

e A committee sparked by pacifists, 
and stressing participation by church 
groups, was being overwhelmed with sup- 
port for its Easter week-end march on 
the H-bomb factory at Aldermaston. All 
over the south of England, groups to join 
the march were forming, and reception 
committees were active in communities 
through which the marchers will pass. 
A plea to join the march was circulated 
by 19 MP’s. The government withdrew 
under pressure its ban on the marchers 
gathcring in Trafalgar Square. 


@ On March 1 the Communist Party 
mobilized some 10,000 people for eight 
demonstrations against U.S. H-bomb 
bases. Five thousand marched on the 
Ruislip headquarters outside London, 
While party leaders addressed them in 
a school yard across the road, delega- 
tions for CP and trade union branches 
followed each other for hours into the 
base to present their invitations to the 
Americans to go home. They were re- 
ceived by a British RAF liaison officer, 
the U.S. brass making itself scarce. 


ALARMING INCIDENTS: Alarm about 
possible nuclear “accidents” grew after 
two U.S. H-bombers jettisoned fuel tanks 
to avoid a take-off crash, causing two 
deaths in a hangar fire in one case. U.S. 
personnel at the bases were ordered not 
to discuss the incidents even among 
themselves. A few days later a British 
corporal, described in court as “one of 
the six men in Britain trained to tow 
H-bombs round the country”, was found 
guilty of drunken driving. Labor MP’s 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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What's the use of worrying? It never was worthwhile, so... 


Maybe it was because the national kitbag was so full of trou- 
bles that we dug the picture of The Great Engineer (1.) out 
of our files. The caption said (honest-to-goodness) that Her- 
bert Hoover’s smile was the result of “the personal triumph 
he scored with his oratorical bombardment of the New Deal 
befere the GOP convention in Cleveland.” The date: 1935. 
Alf Landon took Maine and Vermont that year. The would- 


be engineer (r.) is J. F. Dulles, who has made as big a mess 
in the foreign field as Hoover did at home.-The occasion of 
the picture was his being made “Engineer Extraordinary” 
by the N. Y. Central R.R. March 5. Remember that old de- 
pression song that began: “Once I built a railroad ...” and 
endel un: “Brother, can you spare a dime?” We think it’s 
time for new engineers all around. 





TWO MAJOR AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT REMAIN 





Summit parley seen sure despite tough talk 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE TONE seemed to be sharper in the 

latest batch of Moscow-Washington 
correspondence last week on a summit 
meeting. On the surface the two giant 
powers seemed farther apart than ever 
on the issues (and their sequence) they 
wished to discuss when their leaders 
met face to face. Yet, despite the seeming 
breach, a summit conference was con- 
ceded to be in the cards. 


There was no lack of evidence that 
Moscow, which had taken the initiative, 
wanted summit talks to ease world ten- 
sions. Even CIA chief Allen Dulles was 
reported (Drew Pearson, 3/5) to have 
agreed with U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson and former Presidential dis- 
armament adviser Harold Stassen that 
“Russia would like to ease tensions for 
as much as ten years.” 


The N.Y. Times’ Washington bureau 
chief James Reston said (3/9) that US. 
officials assumed “a meeting would be 
held before autumn.” The Times reported 
(3/8) that in Washington “interdepart- 


mental preparations were going forward 
for the summit meeting” and that “the 
State Dept. has asked the Dept. of De- 
fense to make proposals and prepare 
studies on issues that were likely to 


York in Louisville Times 
“Ike took a firm stand here.” 


come up.” 


DISAGREEMENTS: The Moscow-Wash- 
ington correspondence disclosed two ma- 
jor areas of disagreement on the issues 
to be discussed: 


1. Washington insisted on discussing 
and giving priority to “reunification of 
Germany and liberation of Russia’s East- 
ern European satellites’ (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, 3/9). Moscow, in Premier Bul- 
ganin’s words, was willing “to consider 
a peace treaty” between the two German 
republics but insisted that their reunifica- 
tion “is wholly within the competence of 
these two German states [and] cannot 
be subject for discussion at the projected 
summit conference.” Bulganin also felt 
that discussion of “the internal affairs 
of [East European] states” would only 
ggravate “relations between the states.” 

2. While Washington seemed to be 
willing to discuss a ban on nuclear weap- 
ons tests, it still insisted on making it 
conditional on first halting production of 
fissionable material for military purposes. 


(Continued on Page 8) 








JENNER MEASURE IN COMMITTEE 





Curb-the-Court bill awaits vote 


HE SENATE Internal Security. Sub- 

committee completed hearings last 
week on S. 2646, a legislative concoction 
of Sen. William E. Jenner (R-Ind.), and 
sent it to the Judiciary Committee. 

The bill would strip the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction in cases involving: 
(1) Congressional investigating commit- 
tees; (2) State anti-subversive regula- 
tions; (3) the Federal government loyalty 
program; (4) school board action 
against teachers charged with subversion, 
and (5) admissions to state legal prac- 
tice. 

At the outset of the hearings the 
Washington Post (2/24) said “the Judic- 


isry Committee should bury this anti- 
justice maneuever under such a mountain 
of opprobrium that no future legislature 
will be inclined to revive it.” 

FOR THE BILL: Of more than 50 wit- 
nesses who appeared before the sub- 
committee during three weeks of heare- 
ings, most were in favor of the bill, 
Merwin K. Hart, president of the Natl. 
Economic Council, regarded the measure 
as “absolutely essential.” Clarence Man- 
ion, former dean of Notre Dame's law 
school, provided a legal framework for 
the arguments of the curb-the-court 
advocates. Robert Morris, former chief 
counsel of the committee and now a 


Republican candidate for the New Jer- 
sey Senatorial nomination, had his say 
for passage. 


For the rest, the anti-court forces 
were made up mainly of an assortment of 
Dixiecrats who had vowed to “get” the 
Court ever since its 1954 ruling in the 
school segregation cases. South Carolina 
Sen. Strom Thurmond, 1948 Dixiecrat 
presidential candidate, was chief among 
these. 


AGAINST THE BILL: Opposition was 
voiced by a wide variety of groups rang- 
ing from the American Bar Assn., to repe- 
resentatives of the AFL-CIO, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and NAACP, 

The ABA house of delegates, meeting 
in Atlanta Feb. 25, termed the measure 
“contrary to the maintenance of the 
balance of powers” in government. A 
spokesman pointed out that the opposi- 


(Continued on Pace 10) 
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Count Me In 


On our 1958 campaign for 10,000 
« new GUARDIAN subscribers 


0 | will help in my neighborhood (shop, local, political or other 
organization, on my campus or other area.) 


(1 Send me a free bundle of 3 GUARDIANS weekly until further 


(0 Send me a supply of $1 introductory sub blanks and business 


C Reserve a copy of Vito Marcantonio’s book ‘‘l Vote My Con- 
science’ for me, as offered on p. 3 
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On Sobell’s transfer 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
} ‘When my husband wrote me 


his wonderful letter telling 
about his transfer from Alca- 
traz, he asked that I thank 
everyone for him. I know that 
among the first he would like 
to thank are the GUARDIAN 
and all of its readers who have 
given so much of themselves to 
help us during these trying 
years. It makes me happy to 
share with you the fruits of all 
the work that has been done. 

His transfer is very important 
for our family because of the 
great improvement in condi- 
tions. But more than that, his 
being moved from “The Rock” 
is symbolic of a new hope that 
we. can see and feel. 

This is a first step toward his 
freedom, and toward establish- 
Ing the truth in the Rosenberg- 
Sobell case. We take heart 
knowing that we ourselves can 
work much more effectively 
now, and that all of those who 
have supported our appeals will 
redouble their efforts. 

Our sincerest thanks to all of 
you. 

Helen Sobell 
ca 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

While during the past years 
an increasing number of news- 
papers throughout the country 
have been taking an interest in 
Morton Sobell’s case, it is the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN that has 
been crusading on the case from 
the beginning. 

We have always taken cour- 
age from the very special inter- 
est and feeling of dedication to 
our case on the part of every 
person on the staff, in each de- 
partment of the paper. 

Ted Jacobs, 
for the Sobell Committee 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

I have written as follows to 
Director of Prisons James V. 
Bennet in Washington concern- 
ing Morton Sobell’s transfer to 
Atlanta: 

“This action may or may not 
have been initiated by your de- 
partment. Nevertheless, thanks 
are due to you. For a certainty, 
had you, as head of the Bureau 
of Prisons, been in opposition to 
this transfer your authority 
would have prevented its con- 
summation. 

“The confinement of such a 
man in Alcatraz, associated in 
the public mind with the worst 
type of prisoner, is, ipso facto, 
to cast him in the same mold, 
spontaneously creating against 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


WASHINGTON, March 1 
(AP)—The Air Force is sup- 
porting a study of the beav- 
er’s brain in hopes it may 
lead to possible means for 
artificially increasing the ef- 
ficiency of space explorers. 

An Air Force spokesman 
said that if chemical or other 
control means were found, it 
might be possible to: 

1—Develop a kind of super- 
efficient space navigator. 

2—Help fliers of combat 
Planes “to increase their 
fighting capabilities and abil- 
ities to withstand pressure 
from the enemy, as in brain- 
washing.” 

The beaver is being studied 
because it “does things by in- 
stinct that seem to be highly 
intellisent, such as the build- 
ing of dams,” the spokesman 
said. 

—L.A. Mirror-News, 3/1 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send ortginal clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
E. Sheehan, Los Angeles, Calif. 











him a prejudice not germane 
to his case. If or when this case 
should be reopened for a new 
trial or come under considera- 
tion for clemency, the transfer 
to Atlanta will constitute what 
I might term a_ psychological 
change of venue which cannot 
fail to work to his advantage. 
“I can only say to you and to 
any of your associates who were 
instrumental in this move—‘for 
this relief, much thanks’.” 
Muriel Symington 


Bravos for DuBois 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


I look forward to receiving 
each issue of the GUARDIAN, 
but your 16-page issue of Feb. 
17 was better than ever. 

The articles about Dr. DuBois 
were most inspiring and I am 
glad Lou Burnham has been 
added to your staff. We Negroes 
in the South need your help. 

Samuel Shaw 


oy 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I have just read the Dr. Du- 
Bois article, “A vista of ninety 
fruitful years,” in your Feb. 17 
issue. “Magnificent” is the only 
word to describe it. When I read 
his articles I always think— 
this must be the way Moses 
spoke from the Mount. Could I 
ask you to extend to him my 


sincere wishes for 90 more 
healthy, happy and fruitful 
years? 


Stanley Levy 


Long arm of T-H 
WOODFIBRE, B.C. 

In our twelve-week strike for 
wages and working conditions 
approximating California and 
West Coast standards, 6,000 
pulp and paper workers of Brit- 
ish Columbia have come to 


know something of the regimen- 
tation labor unions are faced 
with in the “land of the free!” 

Every concrete proposal for 
making our strike more effec- 
tive which involved the mem- 
bers of our unions south of the 
49th parallel ran head-on into 
the Taft-Hartley Law. 

e A supply of “hot” pulp and 
newsprint was assured because 
a@ secondary boycott is illegal 
under T-H. 

e An assessment on all mem- 
bers of the unions involved, 
necessary to make strike pay 
anywhere near adequate, was 
made impossible because of the 
same act. 


I suggest that it is imperative 
that the U.S. labor movement 
quit dancing the rhumba around 
this Act and get down to seri- 
ous work. What is needed is a 
colorful campaign involving the 
rank and file of the unions. We 
did this in Canada to get rid 
of the infamous Section 98 dur- 
ing the Thirties. It can be done 
by the U.S. unions too. The Ca- 
nadian workers would give such 
@ movement every support— 
moral and financial. Get it go- 
ing, boys. 

Canadian Pulp Worker 


Lumber hard hit 
FORT SEWARD, CALIF. 

If anyone thinks that the de- 
pression has been delayed, send 
them up to the lumber produc- 
ing areas and let them look 
around. We are in a depression 
right now! The _ spectacular 


crash will probably occur within 
the next six months. The Sput- 
niks haven’t helped lumber a 
bit. They won’t help any other 
industry either, to any great ex- 
tent. 


Ben Scribner 














Wall Street Journal 

“When I read the financial re- 

port at the stockholders meeting, 

there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
house.” 


$100 a month 
UPLAND, CALIF. . 

C. M. Cassill of Kalamazoo 
was so right in his letter to the 
Mail Bag headlined: Down With 
Snoopers who are bothering our 
Old Age Pensioners. But the 
only way to dispense with these 
snoopers is to put our Old Folks 
on decent national Social Secur- 
ity and at $100 per month. 
Why? Because all intelligent 
businessmen know full well that 
Old Age Pensions and Social 
Security are just good business, 
millions more customers! Or, in 
the idiom of the banker: “Vel- 
ocity money!” 

Write your Congressman and 
Senators as well as Congress- 
man Wilbur Mills, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which must initiate all so- 
cial security and public assist- 
ance. 

Franklin Baxter 


Note to Hillbilly 
DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 

Will the writer of the letter 
from Lexington, Ky., comment- 
ing on my Hillbilly piece in the 
Feb. 3 issue of the GUARDIAN 
get in touch with me? There is 
a bit of source reference which 
evidently he has access to and 
which is in the field of research 
I’m working on. 

Don West, RFD 4 


MORE MAIL BAG ON p. 12 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The press and Sobell 


F ALL THE NEWSPAPERS REACHING US, or that we hear 
about, none but the GUARDIAN gave extensive coverage to what 
we consider the highly important story of the removal of Morton So- 
bell from Alcatraz Prison Feb. 24. The Times in New York, for ex- 
ample, gave the story one inch of space. The Herald Tribune printed 
the same one-inch lead paragraph, with a few more sentences quot- 
ing the Buy-au of Prisons as stating that Sobell’s destination, Atlan- 
ta, was also a “maximum security” prison. At the same time an In- 
ternational News Service dispatch in the Philadelphia Enquirer 
quoted Myrle Alexander, acting Prison Director, as explaining that 
Sobell had been judged no longer in need of the maximum security 
imposed at Alcatraz, And the San Francisco Chronicle quoted the 
acting warden at Alcatraz as saying that the transfer was based on 
“a sufficient record of good work and good conduct.” 

We think the transfer was based on the hard work and unceas- 
ing demand of GUARDIAN readers, in the main, for Sobell’s transfer 
and for more than that—a new trial or outright freedom because it 
is about time our government started to undo some of the strong- 
arming, perjury and frameup of the McCarthy era. 


E AWAIT WITH INTEREST your report on how the Sobell story 

was treated in your home newspapers, if at all, and whatever 

editorial comment may have been printed. From the people we know 

who got the news, via the GUARDIAN and the Sobell Committees 

throughout the country, we can report great satisfaction and an evi- 

dence everywhere of a new lift for the campaign to win Presidential 
intervention for Sobell. 

In cities where the MGM film of the Dreyfus Case, I Accuse, is 
showing, Sovell Committees are collecting signatures at film theatres 
from people who can now see the obvious parallels in the two cases. 

From Prof, Francis D. Wormuth, authority on constitutional law 
at the University of Utah, Mrs. Helen Sobell received the following 
statement drawing one of these parallels: 

“The very indefensibility of the verdict in the Dreyfus Case led 
the French government to fight deeper to cover up its mistakes; but 
the aroused conscience of France finally won. 

“Our Justice Dept. appears equally afraid to reopen the Sobell 
Case, which bears so striking a resemblance to the Dreyfus Case. But 
the hysteria that led to the conviction has disappeared; and it may 
not be long before an informed public opinion prompts the govern- 
ment to agree to a retrial for Morton Sobell.” 

We doubt that you'll see Prof. Wormuth’s statement in your 
home newspaper, or in any other national newsweekly than the 
GUARDIAN. Therefore we urge you to preserve the quotation of it 
here, for your own use in helping bring about the “informed public 
opinion” which Prof. Wormuth relies on to win ultimate justice for 
Sobell. 





E THINK, TOO, in all modesty, that the best way to build an 

“informed public opinion” on the Sobell case—and also the 
Smith, Taft-Hartley, McCarran and other invasions of rights and 
liberties and all the great campaigns for qa better nation and world— 
is to introduce your friends to the GUARDIAN. The GUARDIAN 
made the initial fight on the Rosenberg-Sobell Case back in 1951 
and hardly a week has passed in the intervening years when our 
columns have not reported and urged forward the campaign for jus- 
tice for this wronged man—with a high priority among the many 
other wrongs to be righted, 

The other day a man walked into our office and handed us $100. 

“I notice,” he said, “that you campaign for every cause and de- 
fense worth fighting for in your paper; and I suspect that a lot of 
the money you help raise for other people might otherwise come to 
you. This is in part payment of the accumulated debt we all owe the 
GUARDIAN.” 

We don’t expect you to peel off $100 in concurrence with the 
foregoing tribute (although we'll take it with thanks if you have it 
to pass our way) but we do look for a boost from you with your 
friends and neighbors who are as concerned as you are with righting 
the wrongs around us. 

“One Buck for Honest News”—and usually news your friends 
can’t get elsewhere than in the columns of the GUARDIAN, Fill out 
the coupon on p. 3. —THE EDITORS 





Pop pops his vest buttons 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 
Got this memo 

youngster: — 
“Send in your overdue (12/57) 
sub to the GUARDIAN with 


this: ‘From a ’teen who also 
likes to read the truth.’ And this 
from my _ $5.” 
Need I say that if I still wore 
&@ vest my buttons would pop? 
: Wit. w 
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THE QUIET ONE: A STUDY OF LOUIS ALVAREZ 





How a boy came to be tried for murder 


By Elmer Bendiner 

OUIS ALVAREZ, at 16, has been called 

a hoodlum and a gangster. On most 
week-days he sits in the defendants’ row 
in New York’s General Sessions Court 
where he and six other boys are being 
tried on a charge of murder in the first 
degree. The prosecution, which rested 
its case last week, has called for the 
boys’ death in payment for the life of 
15-year-old Michael Farmer, who was 
killed last July in Manhattan’s High- 
bridge Park. 

Louis is a tall boy with a long gaunt 
face marred by adolescent acne, but an- 
imated by a pair of black eyes that have 
neither fear nor panic in them but only 
sadness. He rarely talks to his com- 
panions in the courtroom and generally 
confers with his lawyer only when his 
lawyer asks him questions. Once he 
asked his lawyer: “Do you think they'll 
give us another chance? After all, we're 
just kids. Or will we go to jail?” He 
has not yet understood that grown men 
are trying to kill him. 


THE ONES WHO KNEW: No one story 
can sum up all seven boys. Each is an 
individual in his own right. There is no 
“type”, no “pattern”. But Louis was pres- 
ident of the Egyptian Dragons to which 
all the defendants belonged and he has 
borne the brunt of the attack from Dist 
Atty. Robert Reynolds. Those who call 
for education by the nightstick and the 
fear of death, point to Louis as justifi- 
cation. Respectable folk are taught to 
shudder at boys like him. What follows 
is a closer look at Louis Alvarez, whom 
the people's representatives are trying 
to electrocute. It comes from those who 
knew him best. 

Louis was born in Rio Piedras, a large 
town not far from San Juan, Puerto Rico 
His mother was barely 18 when he was 
born: She was 16 when she married 
Ernesto Alvarez and they already had 
one daughter, Elsie, when Louis came. 
Ernesto followed the migrant’s trail to 
New York to look for work and when he 
found it—a night job in a paint factory 
—the family followed. They settled in a 
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IT’S COAST TO COAST: L. A. COPS BREAK UP A GANG BATTLE 
Rounded-up gang members being frisked for weapons by police 


four-room apartment in Harlem. Elsie 
and Louis, as kids, shared one room, 
sleeping in double-decker beds. Louis was 
just three when they came to the slums 
of New York 


THE FAMILY: Louis’ father sternly 
ruled his home, his children and his 
wife, ten years younger than himself, 
a gentle, mild woman. Shortly after they 
settled in New York the third child, 
Ernest, came. 

That was 11 years ago. Now Ernest is in 
a hospital, suffering from rheumatic 
fever, Louis is in the Tombs prison. And 
Ernesto Alvarez, all alone, angrily won- 
ders what went wrong. Elsie at 18, a 
bright and pretty young woman with 
dark eyes and hair and a ready smile, 
must break into her busy life as a high 
school senior for nightly visits to one 
or the other of her brothers, and seeing 
her mother through a tragedy. 

Elsie recalls that for a while there was 
a happy time at home. She. and Louis 
used to go to the movies together; Louis 
liked Westerns Sometimes the whole 
family would make an outing of a visit 
to her grandmother. She recalls also that 
her father spared neither his rod nor his 
good right arm in raising his children, 
She remembers, too, the growing bit- 
terness between her father and mother 
and their separation more than 10 years 
ago. Her father kept the boys with him 
and Elsie stayed with her mother 


“THE SCARED TYPE”: Then followed 
years in parochial schools and Catholic 
boarding homes for the children. At the 
Anunciation School in Manhattan, which 
Louis attended up to the sixth grade, 
Sister St. Peter Clavier said his record 
had been good if undistinguished. The 
sisters could recall only one incident 
that shed light on Louis’ sadness, which 
all had noted. There was a time when 
Louis was absent a good deal and when 
they called him and his father in for 
a conference, Louis’ only explanation was 
that he was “looking for his mother.” 

Elsie thinks Louis was happiest at the 
boarding home, but even there he was 
always “‘quiet—too quiet to have friends.” 


He made very few friends among other 
boys and with most adults he was very 
shy. “More of the scared type,” Elsie 
recalls. He grew up like most boys, read= 
ing comic books, though now and then 
he’d get engrossed in adventure novels 
like “The Three Musketeers.” 


Louis’ major interest was in working 
with his hands in the school machine 
shops. At home he liked to tinker with 
things. Once, during a hot summer, he 
made a fan for his brother Ernest. It 
was powered by rubber bands. But the 
abiding distaste of his life was his 
father’s work as a painter; and his 
father grew increasingly insistent that 
Louis follow in his footsteps. He took 
him along on jobs though the boy de- 
tested every moment of it. Louis had one 
idea for himself; at 17 he would join 
the Navy. Louis will be 17 next January 
and, even if he is not under a death sen- 
tence on his birthday, it is unlikely that 
he will get a chance to enlist. 


ENTER THE DRAGONS: The trouble 
began two years ago when his father 
refused to keep him in the Catholie 
boarding home. Louis pleaded. The home 
was anxious to have him. The fees were 
small but Louis’ father insisted he could 
not pay. The Welfare Dept. declined to 
pay. Louis went to Junior High School 
43—at least he was enrolled there. He 
searcely ever attended classes 

Louis began to go with a gang called 
the Egyptian Kings which, after a merg- 
er, became the Egyptian Dragons. Elsie 
says she and her mother knew that 
trouble was coming though they didn't 
think the trouble would be this bad. 

When Elsie asked him why he teamed 
up with the gang, he told her: “I have 
no friends. I have to get into something.” 
He never talked of the Dragons as his 
friends but as “someone to hang around 
with.” He refused to introduce his sister 
to the Dragons or let his brother, now 
11, have anything to do with them. But 
for himself, the Dragons seemed to give 
what he most needed. The Dragons made 
him their president and, to a boy who 
had been friendless most of his life, the 
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How not to resolve detinquency problems 


HE FAMILIES OF THREE BOYS arrested after the murder of Michael Farmer 
are being dispossessed from their apartments in Grant Houses, a New York 
City public housing project in upper Manhattan. Court orders have been issued ef- 
fective as of June 30. Two of the, boys whose families are being penalized have 
been judged juvenile delinquents and are in reform institutions. The third is among 


those standing trial for murder. 


A City Housing Authority spokesman told the 


GUARDIAN it is standard practice to dispossess tenants who are “either a hazard 


or a nuisance to their neighbors.” 
plaints from the neighbors. 


The spokesman admitted she knew of no com- 


The Spanish-language daily El Imparcial commented editorially, “If anything 
needs a cleaning up and a cure it is the atmosphere which encourages crime as a 
form of resistance to society’s indifference and abandonment. And this cure does 
not Iie in the banishment of entire families.” 


post of honor must have seemed a miracle, 
Hundreds of other boys have joined gangs 
for similar reasons. Tragedy did not 
seem inevitable. Louis was growing up, 
dating occasionally. Still, “he wag no 
ladies’ man,” said Elsie. He listened to 
rock ’n roll but rarely danced. 


MUST A BOY DIE?: Then came July 
30, 1957, the crisis with the rival gang, 
the Jesters, over the right to swim in a 
public pool, the council of war, the boys’ 
conviction that theirs was a just cause, 
the drink of wine to give them courage, 
the walk to Highbridge Park where 
Michael Farmer, reportedly a member of 
the Jesters, was killed. 

After that came the station house, the 
six-by-six foot “cage” where a dozen 
or more of the Dragon children were 
kept for questioning, the kicks and slug- 
gings from the cops, as even some of the 
State’s own witnesses have testified. 
Finally the Tombs and the trial. 

That is how Louis Alvarez came to 
be tried for his life while yet a child, 





NIXON GETS A BID 


UE union officer 
refuses an offer 
to turn informer 


HE McCLELLAN Committee's sena- 

torial inquisition into organized 
labor got a bristling come-uppance when 
it tried to enlist Russ Nixon, Washing- 
ton legislative representative of the in- 
dependent United Electrical Workers 
(UE), as an informer against the United 
Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Nixon was invited by telephone to visit 
John J. McGovern, legal staff investi- 
gator for the committee. During the 
visit, according to Nixon, McGovern ex- 
plained that the committee was not in- 
terested in the UE but that “someone 
had told him” that the UE might have 
some information regarding the UAW 
which could be used. 

McGovern said the committee's im- 
mediate interest was in the UAW situ- 
ation in Wisconsin (the Kohler strike) 








but that it had “a general interest” in 
the UAW. He offered to keep “strictly 
confidential” the fact that Nixon had 
given him information, if he agreed to 
do so. 


THE ANSWER IS NO: For reply, Nixon 
wrote and made public a letter to Sen. 
McClellan in which he said: 

“I wish to inform you that J have no 
information for your committee regard- 
ing the UAW, Reuther, or any of the 
other leaders of that union. We in the 
UE feel that such differences as we do 
have with some officials in other unions 
bearing on collective bargaining, legisla- 
tive and political policies, and inner-union 
practices are not subjects of constructive 
or even proper concern by your commite- 
tee... 

“With regard to the Kohler strike in 
Wisconsin in which you are currently 
pursuing an obviously pro-company in- 
vestigation, I should tell you that our 
UE locals in Sheboygan, as well as our 
international union, continue to give full 
support to the striking members of the 
UAW in that situation.” 
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TWO NEW FEDERATIONS MERGE 





French Africa colonies step 
up fight for independence 


North Africans anxiously scanned the diplomatic horizons for a break in 
the Tunisia- France deadlock on the eve of the second anniversary of Tunisian 
independence, March 20. Tunisia’s President Bourguiba warned that uncon- 
trollable popular demonstrations might take place that day unless the French 


begin to evacuate their troops. 


Tunis turned down France’s offer of a thin 


slice of Sahara booty if Boruguiba stopped supporting Algerian independence. 
Trying desperately to maintain his pro-West position, in the face of sharp- 
ly rising popular anti-West sentiment, Bourguiba accused his ousted former 


lieutenant, 


neutralist Salah ben Youssef—sentenced to death in absentia and 


now living in Cairo—of plotting his assassination with Egyptian President Nas- 


ser’s tacit support. 
U.S. mediator Robert 


Murphy was reported returning to Tunis with a 


proposal for regrouping French troops in Tunisia at the Bizerte naval base; 


nothing was said, 
Meanwhile, in France, 


however, about their departure. 
all Cardinals and Archbishops asked the govern- 


ment “to avoid excesses contrary to the natural right and to the law of God” 
in Algeria. The Mission in France,.an organization headed by Achille Cardinat 
Lienart—Archbishop of Lille and President of the French Assembly of Cardinals 
and Archbishops—declarcd trai the Church could not oppose Algeria’s inde- 


pendence “if the Algerian people wish 


HE INDEPENDENCE of 

Morocco and Ghana, and the Alger- 

jan war of liberation, have greatly ac- 

celerated political development in the 
French colonies south of the Sahara. 

Last September, 2,500 delegates of the 

colonies’ largest political party, Ras- 





SEKOU TOURE 
Leads from strength 


semblement Democratique Africain 
(RDA) held a historic conference in Bam- 
ako, French Sudan. Fraternal delegates 
from the Convention Africaine and the 
Movement Socialiste Africain—the two 
other political parties of the colonies—at- 
tended. Former French Premier Mendes- 
France was present as a fraternal dele- 
gate. 

The Bamako conference, held in the 
heart of the great 14th Century Mali 
empire, was remarkable for the manner 
in which delegates thrashed out their 
differences and stressed the need for 
unity. It rejected the cautious proposals 
of Felix Houphouet-Boigny, RDA Presi- 
dent since its founding in 1946, for 
autonomous African colonies individual- 
ly affiliating with France in a semi- 
federal system, leaving most of the 
power in the hands of the Paris govern- 
ment. Delegates were influenced more 
by the Senegalese poet and Convention 
Africaine leader Leopold-Sedar Senghor 
and RDA Vice-President and RDA lead- 
er in Guinea, Sékou Touré. 


FOR FEDERATIONS: Senghor said 
Houphouet’s proposals would result in 
the emergence of a multiplicity of weak 
African states at the mercy of imperial- 
ist France. Touré urged the formation 
of a West African and an Equatorial 
African federation. 

The first would include Senegal, 
Mauritania, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Dahomey, French Sudan and 
Niger; the second, Chad, Gabon, Middle 
Congo and Ubangi-Shari. The federa- 
tions would have central parliaments 
elected by universal suffrage, with full 
legislative and executive powers. 

The conference accepted most of 
Touré’s proposals, and agreed that as- 
sociation of these two fedérations—ten 
times the size of France, with a popu- 
lation of 23,000,000—with France would 





Tunisia, 





on Ea 


to exist apart from the French people.” 


necessarily call for a British Common- 
wealth type of Federal French Republic. 

Delegates unanimously demanded a 
cease-fire in Algeria and recognition of 
Algerian nationhood. 


THE MERGER: Spurred by the militant 
trade union members, students and in- 
tellectuals, the conference also decided 
to “explore” the possibilities of merging 
the three political parties. 

The leaders hardly foresaw how soon 
the merger would become a reality. Last 
month representatives of the three Af- 
rican political parties held a conference 
in Paris. They agreed to unite because 
—in the light of France’s increased bel- 
ligerency in Algeria and Tunisia—they 
realized the urgent need for unity to 
negotiate with Paris “from a position 
of strength.” 

The Paris conference adopted a mini- 
mum common program, including the 
formation of the two federations; full 
autonomy “with the right to independ- 
ence” for each colony; and association 
of the African territories with a Federal 
French Republic, Paris retaining juris- 
diction over foreign affairs, defense, cur- 
rency, higher education and the courts. 


PANIC IN PARIS: Even this modest 
program caused panic in Paris. One 
French deputy flung his arms in despair 
and said: “All Africa is slipping away 
from us. We are losing everything, every- 
thing!” 

The panic worsened as Touré asked 
the French government to accept the 
conference program; Africa without 
France, he said, would encounter ‘“diffi- 
culties, but France without Africa would 
lose all international significance.” And 
Senghor told a high French official: 

“What we want we will get. We will 
even get it much more quickly than you 
think. If we want independence, we will 
have it.” 
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BRITISH DEMONSTRATORS AT A U.S. AIR FORCE BASE 
They bore petitions against four proposed missile stations 


H-Bomb protests 


(Continued from Page 1) 
introduced three motions against U. 8. 
rocket sites. 

The press, startled by the sudden rev- 
ersal of the trend toward apathy on na- 
tional issues, gave columns each day to 
news, correspondence, and analysis of 
the anti-bomb ferment. No paper could 
find further rationalizations for delaying 
Summit talks or excuses for Dulles. 

The Daily Herald rebellion against the 
Labor leadership’s pussyfooting tapered 
off, as readers awaited the results of its 
poll on unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
But novelist J. B. Priestley followed up 
by noting in the Herald that Labor lead- 
ers had long been worried by apathy, 
cynicism and unwillingness to attend 
meetings. “Now they are grumbling and 
sneering because already many of these 
people have shed their apathy ... Is 
this the Party’s misfortune or the op- 
portunity it needs?” 


LABOR DODGES ISSUE: While repeat- 
ing with some reservations the demand 
for test suspension and European “dis- 
engagement,” the party in a long-delayed 
joint statement with the Trades Union 
Congress took no stand on British nuclear 
armament as such. It promised a “na- 
tional campaign” on its own program, 
hedged with if’s and but’s, “against nu- 
clear warfare,” but dodged the great 
demand for positive British leadership. 

The liberal Manchester Guardian call- 
ed this “not enough” and criticized the 
apparent favoring of “tactical” (i.e, 
Hiroshima-sized) nuclear weapons. The 
“tactical” weapons issue set off a brawl 
in the Daily Mirror between two top 
Laborites, Richard Crossman and former 
War Minister John Strachey. Crossman, 
a middle-roader on the Executive, prom- 
ised that if this was party policy he 
would “resign forthwith.” 

The Times ran an acrid letter-to-the- 
editor exchange between Bertrand Russ- 
ell and right-wing MP Emanuel Shin- 
well, who called each other “superan- 
nuated philosopher” and “that juvenile 
politician.” Observer drama critic Kenneth 





PPPLOR 


Anti-Bomb rally draws 3,000 in Tokyo 


TOKYO 


N MARCH 1, the Japan Council Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs sponsored 
a rally in Tokyo to mark the fourth anniversary of the Lucky Dragon incident, 


when the Japanese tuna fishing boat was showered with radioactive 


“death ash” 


from a U.S. nuclear test at Bikini and a seaman was killed. 
More than 3,000 persons attended the rally; representatives of the Liberal-Dem- 


ocratic Party, the Socialist Party and Communist Party spoke. 


It was one of many 


meetings held all over Japan as part of a jofht action program with similar groups 


in Afro-Asian countries. 


Dr. Hideki Yukawa, Japan’s Nobel Prize-winning atomic physicist, told the rally 
that campaigns to prohibit nuclear weapons and tests serve the cause of world peace. 
He said radioactive fallout could never be eliminated from nuclear explosions, how- 
ever much it was diluted. He declared that this posed a serious danger of harmful 


hereditary effects in future generations. 


Meanwhile, the press here reported that Mrs. Kinuyo Motooka, 58, died of inter- 
nal cancer yesterday at the Hiroshima Atomic Bomb Hospital. She was the fifth 
victim this year to die of after-effects of the 1945 atomic bombing of Hiroshima. 


Tynan, in a sardonic letter to Tribune, 
praised Britain’s “moral splendor” in 
“volunteering for annihilation” but urg- 
ed that one British family, the Queen’s, 
be promptly shipped to “some distant 
British dependency” to “carry on the 
British tradition of civilized decency and 
respect for human life.” 


INNER-PARTY FIGHT: Meanwhile the 
revival—mainly on the H-bomb issue—of 
the left-wing Victory For Socialism group 
within the Labor Party became political 
headline news. The line of the anti-Labor 
press was to laud the party leadership 
and identify VFS with the “emotional” 
anti-H-bomb ferment, which presented 


“grave dangers of confusion” (News 
Chronicle) and of “organized popular 
pressure” (Times), 


In fact VFS was an effort, still small 
in extent, to give the ferment demo- 
cratic political expression. The New 
Statesman called it “a spontaneous pro- 
test of a despairing rank and file against 
a party leadership which is so desperate- 
ly anxious to offend nobody” and “is in 
danger of leading us all to death by 
boredom.” 

The inner-party struggle was devel- 
oping as a cat-and-mouse game on the 
meaning of the party constitution. In 
a “discussion” with the Executive (from 
which former “rebel” leader Aneurin Be- 
van absented himself), VFS leaders point- 
ed out that they were doing nothing that 
other party groups such as the Fabian 
Society don’t do. 


OVERFLOW RALLY: The _ Executive 
“warned” the 618 constituency parties of 
the VFS “danger”, but the VFS leaders’ 
constituencies backed them up. A VFS 
rally in London March 6 drew 650 party 
members from scores of constituencies, 
overflowed into another hall and still 
turned many away for lack of standing 
room. (A queue had formed outside two 
hours beforehand.) Chairman MP Steph- 
en Swingler insisted that VFS would help 
and not hinder the party by stimulating 
discussion, recruiting and articulating 
rank-and-filers. 

Veteran left-wing MP Sydney Silver- 
man said VFS would only seek individual 
members and not branches throughout 
the party, but there was nothing to pre- 
vent such individuals in a given area 
from meeting for discussion. He had 
understood from the meeting with the 
Executive that there was no objection 
to this. VFS aimed merely to re-dedicate 
the party to its own original principles. 

Now facing three by-elections, the Ex- 
ecutive was reported viewing the pro- 
spects “glumly.” Any sharp crack-down 
on VFS, the “ginger group” now reflect- 
ing majority rank-and-file sentiment, 
could make electoral prospects _ still 
gloomier. If Labor campaigned all-out 
against the H-bomb it could sweep the 
board. 

For the leadership, now preparing & 
“campaign” against policies to which it 
has essentially pledged itself, it is the 
most embarrassing moment in British 
political history. 
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REP. CELLER PROMISES HEARINGS, BUT— 





Hopes dim for changes in immigration law 


EP. EMANUEL CELLER, (D-N.Y.), 

co-author with several other Con- 
gressmen of H.R. 3364 to liberalize the 
Walier-McCarran immigration law, still 
promises hearings on the bill, but he 
warns that the present Congressional cli- 
mate is opposed to changes. 

Also in the Washington hopper is a 
revised bill (H.R. 9937) by Rep. Francis 
E. Walter (D-Pa), head of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and co-author of the Walter-McCarran 
law, which would nullify recent Supreme 
Court decisions in the fields of civil lib- 
erties and treatment of the foreign-born, 
In the field of immigration and natural- 
ization Walter’s new bill would: 

e Ban all immigration, including visi- 
tors and delegations, from countries re- 
fusing to accept U.S. deportees of their 
mationality. Many countries—U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, for example,— 
refuse to accept deportees who left their 
countries before changes in government 
occurred. 

e Provide indefinite imprisonment for 
any deportee refusing to inform for the 
Dept. of Justice, and permit the Attorney 
General to order any restriction on the 
liberty of undeportable deportees. This 
would circumvent last year’s Witkovich 
and Sentner decisions nullifying super- 
visory parole provisions of the Walter- 
McCarran law. 

e End requirement of an affidavit of 
good cause in denaturalization proceed- 
ings. This would circumvent the Su- 
preme Court’s Zucca decision, now ap- 
plied as a test to all denaturalization 
proceedings, and would give blanket vali- 
dation to all denaturalization suits pend- 
ing where affidavits of good cause Have 
not been entered. 

e Remove citizenship from native as 
well as foreign-born citizens who under- 
take “the duties of any office, post, or 
employment under any foreign state... 
which is communist-dominated, commu- 
nist-occupied or communist-controlled 

’ Citizenship now may be removed 
only for some affirmetive act accepting 
allegiance to a foreign state. 


Current cases 


Meanwhile foreign-born Americans had 
the following ups and downs under the 
present Walter-McCarran law: 


LOS ANGELES: The Justice Dept. failed 
in its first move to deport an alien on 
charges of affiliation with the Socialist 
Workers Party. The victor is John Jan- 
osco, Western field representative of the 
United Packinghouse Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Janosco, who is 49 and was brought to 
the U.S. as a one-year-old, denied the 
charges, dating back to 1937-40. A hear- 
ing officer ruled Mar. 5-_that the gov- 
ernment had failed to substantiate its 
charges. 

The Justice Dept. has confessed error 
in the case of Mrs. Erna Budzislawski, 
who had been denied citizenship because 
she had been secretary to movie director 
William Dieterle for more than 15 years. 
The names of Dieterle and his wife had 
appeared in reports of the California 


Tenney witchhunt committee. For asso- 
ciation with the Dieterles, Mrs. Budzis- 
lawski had been called not “well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the 
U.S.” In confessing error, the U.S. at- 
torney said the record did not 
support “reasonable doubt concerning 
appellant’s qualifications for naturaliza- 
tion.” : 

A Guatemalan-born officer of the 
Furniture Workers Union in Los Ange- 
les, Benjamin Cruz, has been served with 
notice of denaturalizatign proceedings 





on grounds that he allegedly denied CP 
membership in his application for citi- 
zenship, which he obtained in 1945. The 
Los Angeles Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born is helping fight the case. 


CLEVELAND: Dr. Louis Zuker, 63-year- 
optometrist, won his appeal from a de- 
portation order based on charges that 
since coming here from Poland 50 years 
ago he had been a member of the Com- 


munist Party. The Board of Immigration 
Appeals called four government witness- 
es “unreliable” and their testimony 
“without substance.” Dr. Zuker’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frieda Katz, was an acquitted 
defendant in the Ohio Smith Act trials 
of 1956. 


Also in Cleveland a federal judge or- 
dered citizenship granted to Christ Vasi- 
loff of Lorain, O., over the Immigration 
Dept.’s objections to his “radical views 
as a member: of the Socialist Labor 
Party.” 


DETROIT: Gus Polites, 59, who came 
here in 1916 from Greece, was fighting 
deportation for participation in unem- 
ployed demonstrations in the Thirties. 
Later he was an organizer for restau- 
rant and auto workers, and was a top 
Victory Bond salesman during World War 
II. He is now a leader in Greek cultural 
and fraternal life. Polites and his wife, 
Mary, have two grown daughters and 
two granddaughters. The Polites De- 
fense Committee is at 920 Charlevoix 
Bldg., 2033 Park Av., Detroit 26. 


NEW YORK: Deportation proceedings 
have been instituted against August Wil- 
helm Lahtinen, Finnish-born newspaper- 
man, on grounds that he was a member 
of the Finnish Workers Fedn. which went 
out of existence in 1944. Lahtinen be- 
came a U.S. resident in 1914. He is 56, 
A special defense committee is being or- 
ganized. Meanwhile funds for his defense 





REP. EMANUEL CELLER 
The Congressional climate... *! 


may be sent to his attorney, Ira Gollo< 
bin, 1441 Broadway, New York City. 

On the eve of Supreme Court argue 
ment March 4, the Justice Dept. con- 
fessed error in its attempt to deport 
Myer Klig of New York and began steps 
to cancel a deportation order against 
him. Klig, a native of Russia, was ad- 
mitted to the U.S. for permanent resi< 
dence in 1941. In 1947 deportation pro- 
ceedings were initiated on charges that 
he had been a member of the Commun- 
ist Party of Canada from 1929 to 1932. 
A decision in another case recently es- 
tablished that such a deportation order 
was invalid since the accused was not 
a communist at the time of his entry into 
this country. 





THE ISSUES: PEACE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Canada’s Tories seek a majority in new elections 


By Dan Daniels 


Special te the Guardian 
MONTREAL 
N THE 3lst OF THIS MONTH 
Canadians will be going to the polls 
for the second time in less than a year. 
Tory victors of the previous election had 
another four years to go but dissolved 
parliament in the hope that voters will 
send them back to Ottawa with a ma- 
jority number of MP's. In the last poll 
they emerged as the party with the most 
seats but as a minority government since 
the other parties controlled a majority 
of the House. 

Main political parties in Canada are 
the Conservatives, Liberals, Social Cred- 
it dnd the Canadian Commonwealth 
Fedn. 

e The CCF is a social democratic party 
and in the last House had 25 seats. It’s 
main strength comes from the rural Mid- 
west. It forms the provincial government 
in Saskatchewan and the official oppo- 
sition in British Columbia. 

e The Social Credit Party, a Rightist 
group with radical-sounding money the- 
ories, is also mainly centered in the West. 
It controls two provincial governments, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

e The Conservatives and Liberals are 
the two largest parties and ever since 





Dr. Condon to speak on ‘security’ 


R. EDWARD U. CONDON, chairman of the department of physics at Washing- 

ton University, St. Louis, and former director of the Natl. Bureau of Standards, 

will be the keynote speaker at a meeting on “Scientists, Teachers and Security,” 

Friday, March 28, at the Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. and 8th Av., Manhattan, under 
the sponsorship of the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. 

Other participants in the “round table” which will follow Dr. Condon’s address 
will be Dr. Stringfellow Barr, historian and author of the best-seller novel Purely 
Academic, and attorney Victor Rabinowitz, counsel for the Teachers Union of New 
York. I. F. Stone, editor of I. F. Stone’s Weekly, will be chairman. The audience will 


be invited to join in the discussion. 


Dr. Condon, whose personal 10-year loyalty-security fight was initiated in 1947 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities, said recently in a talk before 
the nation’s leading scientists: “If it is subversive to be openly skeptical of the kind 
of evil nonsense in Washington that has set us back scientifically so far in the past 
decade, then most of the people I have met here are subversive.” 

The meeting at the New Yorker will begin at 8:30 p.m. Coffee and dessert will 
be served. Reservations may be made by writing or calling the ECLC offices: 421 
Seventh Av., New York City 1—OXford 5-2863. Donation $2.50. 

The ECLC is sponsoring this meeting as part of its campaign to abolish all ine 


quisitorial committees of Congress. 


confederation have been exchanging the 
government between them. Until their 
defeat last year the Liberals had been 
in power for a straight 22 years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: There is very lit- 
tle to choose between the two old-line 
parties. Both are now trying to appear 
as progressive parties with welfare 
programs, fighters for peace and defend- 
ers of Canadian virtue against Wash- 
ington. 

Main issues being fought out are un- 
employment, peace and the role of the 
U.S.A. in Canadian affairs. 

More than 750,000 workers are jobless 
with the prediction that this figure will 
reach a million at the time of the elec- 
tions. Liberals are making much of the 
problem and are reminding Canadians 
that the Conservatives were in power 
during the Thirties and now that they’ve 
returned so has unemployment. Tories 
are countering by pointing out that un- 
employment started while the Liberals 
were still in Ottawa. Both have made 
vague promises about trade with China, 
and the Liberals have pledged to have 





LESTER PEARSON 
New leader of the Liberals 


a@ second look at the question of recogni- 
tion of China. 


PEACE: On the issue of peace the Lib- 
erals appear to be on firmer ground since 
their new leader, Lester B. Pearson, re- 
cently received the Nobel peace prize. 
However, Tory Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Sidney Smith has made some ef- 
fort to taper off the cold war, and the 
Conservatives here were among the gov- 
ernments which first applied pressure 
for talks with the Russians. Canada is 
the only NATO nation that does not have 
compulsory peacetime conscription. 

The Tories have been more outspoken 
about U.S. inroads into Canada but in 
action have generally followed the same 
course as the Liberals. When a general 
coughs in Washington it is considered 
an order in Ottawa. 


LIBERAL ARROGANCE: Many feel that 
Canadians voted for the Tories in the 
last election because they wanted the 
Liberals to have a stronger opposition. 
Few Canadians gave the Conservatives 
an outside chance to win, but many vot- 
ers, including progressives and Liberal 
followers, felt that the Liberals needed 
a strong opposition. In the past they had 
been returned to Ottawa in such over- 
whelming numbers that, after 22 years 
in power, they became openly arrogant. 
They ahused traditional rights of free 
debate and showed their callousness to 
the peoples’ needs by refusing to raise 
old-age pensions adequately—an issue 
that went beyond the elder citizens. 

During the few months the Tories 
have been in power they have increased 
the old-age pensions and reduced taxes. 
Liberals, not used to being the opposition 
and not wishing to oppose the Tories 
on popular issues, generally surrendered 
to the CCF their role of main opposition. 

Other than the CCF, the only Left- 
wing candidates are the LPP (Commun- 
ists) with about six, and the independent 
Socialists in Quebec who were formerly 
in the LPP. 

Anything might happen between now 
and the elections, but the prospects are 
that the Tories will come back stronger. 

Victory of the Tories need not be as 
dreadful as it might appear, especially 
if they win by a bare majority, since they 
will then be subject to popular pressure 
to maintain themselves in power. 
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DO RUSSIAN STUDENTS WORK HARDER? 





Soviet science teaching 
compared with our MIT 


By Wilfred Burchett 
Guardian staff correspondent 

MOSCOW 
COMPARATIVE STUDY of training 
methods at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Moscow 
Physico-Technical Institute (MPTI) by 
D. Panov* in a recent issue of the So- 
viet Communist offers an explanation of 
the impressive list of recent Soviet sci- 
entific achievements which include atom- 
ic power stations, jet passenger planes, 
ICBM’s and sputniks. Much of the infor- 
mation given by Panov tallies with in- 
terviews I have had recently with stu- 
dents at the Moscow Institute of Energy. 
Graduate students at MIT, according 
to Panov, are required to take 540 hours 
of mathematics, 630 hours of physics and 
960 hours of the humanities, (The writer 
notes that the latter includes Business 
Leadership in the American Economy, 
Religious Thought and American Society. 
The American Character and Institu- 
tions, and comments that “the time... 

is to a large extent wasted.”). 


Students at MPTI get 894 hours of 

math, 744 of physics and 496 of the hu- 
manities. (An American critic might note 
that the latter is confined to the history 
of the Communist Party and Marxist- 
Leninist political economy and philoso- 
phy). 
HIGHER LEVEL: Panov considers the 
math and physics courses at MPTI, aside 
from being much longer, to be on a high- 
er level than at MIT. “At MIT,” he 
writes, “the mathematics course consists 
of elements of mathematical analysis, 
analytical geometry and_ differential 
equations. At MPTI the math courses 
are designed to enable the future re- 
search engineers to apply the most mo- 
dern methods of mathematical analysis. 
The required math course includes in ad- 
dition to mathematical analysis; ordinary 
differential equations; the functions of 
the complex variable; partial differen- 
tiation and integral equations; linear al- 
gebra, thedéry of probability .. .” 


Then follows a list of highly technical 
physics experiments carried out by all 
second year students regardless of their 
specialty. Experiments in the diffraction 
of light, for example, carried out by all 
Soviet second year students, are con- 





*D. PANOV is a prominent Soviet scien- 
tist, until recently head of the Institute 
of Scientific Information. He is a lead- 
ing higher mathematician and creator 
of “electronic brains” and other com- 
puting apparatuses, 


A GROUP OF RUSSIAN SENIORS IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ducted at MIT only in the second term 
of the third year course and only by 
students specializing in physics. 


PRACTICAL WORK: A thing which 
struck me in visiting the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Energy and which confirms part 
of what Panov writes is the great atten- 
tion paid to mathematics and the fact 
that studies after the second year are 
closely related to practical work—in the 
Energy Institute to actual problems of 
production, I talked with Victor Golekov, 
22, son of a collective farmer, now in his 
fifth (ast) year in the Faculty of Elec- 
trification of Industry and Transport. 


Golekov summed up what he had done 
to date: “Two years’ theoretical work 
plus experiments. Main subject was 
higher mathematics with 250 hours a 
year. Then physics and chemistry, a for- 
eign language and general education. 

“In the second semester of the third 
year, I started doing practical work—40 
days in different factories, usually two 
or three days at the bench in different 
departments. Fourth year, a longer pe- 
riod in factories. 


“In the second half of this year, I will 
work full-time in a factory preparing for 
my diploma. It will be based on a thesis 
aimed at solving some actual production 
problem. A list of such problems will be 
submitted to me and I will choose one. 
The factory I will work at for my diploma 
will depend on the problem I choose.” 


THE COSTS: Golekov is one of 11,000 
students at the Energy Institute, one of 
more than 80,000 engineers who will 
graduate this year and—as Panov points 
out—one of 2,000,000 students receiving 
scientific and technical training in one 
of 767 higher educational establishments 
in the U.S.S.R, 

His tuition and books are free and he 
receives a stipend, like every other So- 
viet student in a university or institute. 
Panov cites an MIT bulletin to show the 
comparative costs to the student for a 
year’s training in both countries. Using 
the rate of exchange of four rubles to 
a dollar, Panov shows that the MIT stu- 
dent spends $2,072 a year for tuition, 
books, board and room, whereas his 
counterpart receives a stipend of $1,200 
out of which he spends $593.75 for room 
and board only, The fundamental point 
is that with 30,000,000 Soviet children 
finishing secondary education this year, 
and with every child finishing secondary 
school by the end of next year, the va- 
rious institutes can pick the most natur- 
ally apt pupils in the whole country for 
the various specialized branches. The 
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limiting factor is the tough entrance 
exams, not the bank account of the stu- 
dent’s parents, 

“In the U.S.S.R.,” writes Panov, “every 
capable boy and girl who has the re- 
quired knowledge can go to a higher 
educational institution. He does not have 
to estimate his expenditure before hand- 
ing in an application .. .” There, of 
course, is the decisive factor in approach 
to the problem of turning out scientists 
and technicians, 


COLLECTIVE WORK: Panov also em- 
phasizes the essentially collective nature 
of modern science which has outmoded 
the “lone scientist” conducting “indivi- 
dual, personal” research. He cites the 
elaborate apparatus now needed for ex- 
perimental work, but points out that un- 
der these conditions the importance of 
the individual scientist does not dimi- 
nish: “Only collective work makes it pos- 
sible fully to utilize the abilities and cre- 
ative possibilities of each individual sci- 
entist.” He speaks also of the drawing 
together of scientists and technicians in 
almost all fields, and the availablity in 
the U.S.S.R. of complex instruments and 
technical equipment. 

Several times, Panov returns to the 
value of higher math. He cites a number 
of research divisions in U.S. firms deal- 
ing in jet engineering, radar, electronic 
computers, etc. They include Bendix Avi- 
ation, Hughes Aircraft, Bell Telephone, 
Raytheon Mfg. and Intl. Business Ma- 
chines. The latter employs the highest 
number of mathematicians, amounting 
to 1.8% of the staff. In a comparable 
Soviet research establishment engaged in 
computing techniques 10.6% of the sci- 
entific and technica] workers are mathe- 
maticians. 


FORECAST: Panov concludes that “in 
the course of time the capitalist world 
will inevitably fall behind in the peace- 
ful competition with the socialist world, 
both in the development of productive 
forces and in the development of science, 
This does not mean that in a number 
of questions Western scientists are not 
ahead of us or that some big scientific 
discoveries will not be made in the West 
before the Soviet Union. 

“We are well aware that there are in 
the West first-rate scientists and we by 
no means think that the Soviet Union 
has or will have a monopoly on scientific 
achievements, But we are convinced that 
the general level of science in the so- 
cialist world will soon become higher 
than in the capitalist world, especially 
if the insensate militarization of nearly 
all capitalist science continues. 

“Such majestic prospects are opening 
up to our science, which not so long ago 
people could only dream of. Our science 
is now able to tackle the greatest prob- 
lems, problems which fundamentally en- 
hance man’s power over nature, such as 
penetrating into outer space .. .” 
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Stop breathing 


HE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT and 

Atomic Energy Commission have cre- 
ated special teams to protect civilians 
against atomic dust created by crashes 
of planes or trains carrying nuclear 
weapons. 

They said such materials “could be 
hazardous only if taken internally as by 
breathing.” r 

In other words, if caught near such 
an accident, just stop breathing and the 
atomic dust won’t hurt you. 


—Cincinnati Post, Feb. 17 


Socialist unity 
is urged for 
1958 elections 


(Special te the Guardian) 

LOS ANGELES 

STEP TOWARD united socialist poe 

litical action was taken here March 

1 when Vincent Hallinan, 1952 presie 

dential candidate of the Progressive 

Party, and James P. Cannon, national 

chairman of the Socialist Workers Party, 

urged all socialist groups and parties to 

form a solid front in the forthcoming 
elections, 


Cannon said the “significant thing 
about this meeting is that socialists of 
differing tendencies stand now on the 
same platform and advocate united soe 
cialist action.” He said he had in mind 
two possible presidential candidates in 
1960 on a united socialist ticket: Vincent 
Hallinan and Farrell Dobbs, presidential 
candidate of the Socialist Workers Party 
in 1956. 


THEY CAN DO IT: Cannon and Hallie 
nan shared the rostrum at a banquet 
at the Socialist Workers Party hall, 1702 
E. 4th St., attended by about 200 per- 
sons of various radical viewpoints. 





Hallinan advocated a planned socialist 
economy, the end of war and the as- 
surance of equality to all regardless of 
race or creed. ‘“‘Neither of the old par- 
ties,” he said, “‘can do this.” 


Stating that “we must educate the 
people of this country to the possibili- 
ties of socialism,” Hallinan asserted that 
a “new order is sweeping the world; and 
pointed to the superiority already deme 
onstrated by the Soviet Union in the 
scientific, theoretical and economic 
fields. 


“The radicals in the U.S.,” he went on, 
“have to cut themselves off from the 
past. They have to stop assailing the 
Soviet Union. They have to stop saying 
they love the people of the Soviet Union 
but despise their rulers.” 


‘Militant’ editor SWP choice 
for Senate race in N.}. 


NEWARK, NJ. 

ANIEL ROBERTS, Socialist Workers 

Party candidate for the U.S. Senate, 

filed his petition of nomination March 

2. Roberts is editor of the weekly, The 
Militant. 

He said: “The Socialist Workers Party 
has issued a call for a united socialist 
ticket in the 1958 elections locally and 
nationally. Due to the early deadline for 
filing a petition of nomination in New 
Jersey, it was not possible for negotia- 
tions on a united socialist ticket to be 
completed. However, I consider my can- 
didacy in this election a challenge to 
the big-business candidates of the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, and an oppor- 
tunity for all socialists to unite for an 
effective socialist election campaign.” 


Chicago Negro minister runs 
for Congress as a socialist 


CHICAGO 

EV. JOSEPH P. KING, president of 

the Washington Park Forum and 

pastor of the International Church, has 

announced his candidacy for U.S. Con- 

gressman in the Second District on a 
united socialist program. 


Rev. King’s candidacy is supported by 
a group of socialists of various political 
tendencies who agree on the need for 
working class and Negro representation 
in the government. 


In his acceptance speech Rev. King 
said: “No one will solve our problems 
for us. Neither of the two boss-controlled 
parties has solved the problems of jim- 
crow, unemployment, housing, insecur- 
ity, high prices, and war in over 50 years 
of their political monopoly.” 
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ISRAELI KIBBUTZIM — Il 


Settlements 
are hard core 
for socialism 


By Dan Leon 
(Second of two articles) 


ROM A FEW SMALL and. isolated pioneering set- 
tlements in an underdeveloped land, the kibbutz 
movement in Israel has grown into 220 kibbutzim 
with more than 80,000 persons. There are both simi- 
larities and contrasts among the three major federa- 
tions of settlements associated with the three main 
Left parties of Israel—Mapam (United Workers’ 
Party), Achdut Avoda (Unity of Labor Party) and Ma- 
pai (Israel Labor Party, the largest in the country). 
All kibbutzim seem alike with their communal din- 
ing halls, children’s houses, neat rows of one or two- 
room members’ houses, barns and, surrounding fields, 
But the bare and formidable pioneer-outpost of a young 
border kibbutz differs greatly in appearance from the 
apparently prosperous village-like landscape of a vet- 
eran kibbutz with green lawns, shade trees and ring- 
ing voices of children. These represent stages of de- 
velopment; within a decade a kibbutz advances and 
transforms itself in appearance into something scar- 
cely recognizable. 


BASIC PATTERN: New immigrants, local pioneer 
youth and especially its own children help increase 
the size of the kibbutz. In the Hashomer Hatzair 
(Young Guard) settlements, only 3% of the children 
who have grown to manhood in the kibbutz have left 
the settlement. The veteran kibbutzim already have 
three generations—from the original settlers to their 
grandchildren, The average membership of the kib- 
butzim is 365. 

While the living standard rises as a mixed farming 
economy is built up, the basic pattern of kibbutz life 
remains constant. Members invest no money in the 
settlement; the Jewish Agency provides the initial cap- 
ital. But the kibbutz maintains the basic principle of 
common ownership and complete equality among mem- 
bers. 

No money circulates in the kibbutz; the collective 
provides for all the needs of members and their chil- 
dren—housing, food, education up to age 18 (the rest 
of the country cannot yet afford more than free ele- 
mentary school education), cultural facilities and so- 
cial security for members and their parents in illness 


and old age, and a small allowance for the yearly 
vacation. 





CHILDREN APART: Except in some Mapai kibbutzim, 
children do not live or sleep with their parents but 
reside and are educated in special children’s houses, 
and ‘later in kibbutz schools. Parents and children en- 
joy a daily meeting after work hours, free from the 
tension of working homes where harassed mothers 
have no time to relax with their children. 


Dan Leon settled in Israel from England. He is 
a founder-member of YASUR in Western Galilee, 


« young Hashomer Hatzair (Young Guard) settle- 
ment, : 
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A KIBBUTZ CELEBRATION OF THE “FESTIVAL OF FIRST FRUITS” 
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Life on many settlements is austere, but the kids get first attention 


Kibbutz members, men and women alike, work a long 
day. Regardless of the kind of labor performed, mem- 
bers share equally in what the kibbutz has to offer. 

First things come first in the kibbutz: one observer 
remarked that the kibbutz worries first for the cows, 
then the children, and finally the members. This has 
a grain of truth; for apart from the priority of eco- 
nomic development, the kibbutz sees in the care and 
high educational standards for its children an invest- 
ment which ultimately pays off. 


Since it is, after all, a socialist cell in a capitalist 
environment, what makes the kibbutz tick? It is a 
voluntary movement, with no powers of coercion, no 
police force, and no possibility—or desire—to stop mem- 
bers who decide to leave. The guarantee of its stability 
is the consciousness of the membership—its devotion to 
an “ideal’—and the power of public opinion in a demo- 
cratically organized society. 


NO BUREAUCRATS: To avoid bureaucracy, elective 
posts are limited to one-year terms and few mem- 
bers are permitted to hold “high office” for more than 
two years, After that, the treasurer returns to the trac- 
tor and the secretary resumes as a shepherd. The 
collapse of this voluntary consciousness and readiness 
to work hard and with initiative for the common good 
would spell the end of the kibbutz. A “slacker” soon 
learns he has no place in the kibbutz. The kibbutz in 
this respect would seem to have reached an exception- 
ally high rate of socialist-consciousness which answers 
the question: What incentive can be offered in a com- 
mon-ownership society? 

Kibbutzim today provide a large part of Israel’s 
staple foods and most of its grain crops, playing a 
vital role in Israel’s struggle for economic indepen- 
dence. Still, it would be erroneous to assume that the 
future of the kibbutz is therefore assured; it will be 
uncertain while Israel remains a capitalist country. 


THE SOLID CORE: In the ten years since indepen- 


dence, the early indispensable cooperation of all Zion« 
ist forces (excluding the small Communist Party) hag 
loosened to some extent by the rise of differing class 
and political interests; careerism has grown sharply 
among the youth; and bureaucracy has overshadowed 
the old pioneering spirit in the government and the 
Histadrut. 

At the same time the vast, mineral-rich Negev cries 
out for the pioneering, kibbutz-type settlements for 
its development. 

One of Israel’s deepest problems is to build a healthy 
working class from a people long divorced from basi@¢ 
eccupations and the soil. 

In this situation, the Mapam-associated Hashomer 
Hatzair settlements have maintained themselves as 
the rockbed of a conscious rooted working class through 
educating their children to physical labor as well as 
to high cultural and intellectual standards and to the 
socialist consciousness of the working class. This ex- 
wlains the vanguard role of the kibbutz in the whole 
development of Israel’s working-class movement. They 
were the first to undertake the education of Arab 
youth, especially in setting up agricultural cooperatives, 
learning from the kibbutz. They have been in the foree 
front of efforts towards Jewish-Arab cooperation on 
the basis of full equality. 


THE FUTURE? The Mapai-associated kibbutzim, howe 
ever, have been “revising” many fundamental kibbuta 
tenets, foremost of which is the question of employe 
ing hired labor in profitable branches without under- 
mining the whole kibbutz structure. Yet the future 
of the kibbutz would seem to be inseparably bound 
up with those forces which struggle for a socialist 
Israel, integrated into the area in which it lives, at 
peace with its Arab neighbors and its own Arab minore 
ity enjoying full equality in every sphere of life, ine 
dependent and neutralist in its foreign policy. 

Such a kibbutz movement is of more than academi¢ 
interest to progressive people everywhere. 





ETHICAL PRACTICES CODES DON’T HELP 





Screened seamen sue NMU over 


oe oe MERCHANT SEAMEN 
on Feb. 25 asked the U.S. District 


N.Y. union hall “is automatically denied 


union blacklist 


demanded to know by what right the new 


of us were in the original battles against 
blacklisting on the waterfront that gave 
birth to the union. We fought blacke 
listing at that time and we’re fighting 
it now.” 


Court for the Southern District of New 
York to overturn a blacklist which the 
Natl. Maritime Union and six shipping 
companies have maintained against them 
since November, 1956. 


The. seamen were among the hun- 
dreds kept off U.S. vessels by the Coast 
Guard political screening program in- 
itiated during the Korean War. In 1956 
the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
California upheld a lower court ruling 
that the government could not deprive 
the men of the right to make a living 
at their occupation. It instructed the 
Coast Guard to issue Validated Seamen’s 
Documents to those previously black- 
listed. 


The Coast Guard issued the papers and 
marked them: “pursuant to the Decree 
ef District Court ... and to be given 
same effect as similar documents issued 
without such order.’ The 14 complain- 
ants charged, however, that any seaman 
who presented “California papers” at the 


a 


the right to register or take his NMU 
book out of retirement.” 


RELIEF DENIED: Appeals to a perm- 
anent board, consisting of three repre- 
sentatives each from the union and ship- 
owners, brought no relief. The board no- 
tified each man that “‘the union has re- 
fused to register and ship this man 


FRAME 








because his loyalty to the U.S. has been 
questioned.” 

Victor Rabinowitz, counsel for the men, 
pointed out that after the California 
case even the government has not chal- 
lenged the loyalty of the seamen, He 


screeners took over a discredited function 
of government. 


The appeals board apparently has felt 
no need to justify its actions. No specific 
charges were brought against the men, 
When hearings were demanded it con- 
tended that its rules did not provide 
for calling accused men to a hearing. 


Last December, 13 of the seamen 
placed their case before the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee. In a let- 
ter calling for an investigation of what 
many consider NMU-shipowner collusion 
in the screening program, they pointed 
out that the Codes of Ethical Practices 
adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Board provide that “the essential re- 
quirements of due process—notice, hear- 
ing and judgment on the basis of the 
evidence—should be observed.” 


OLD TIMERS: Some of the 14 sea sen 
were charter members of the NMU; rst 
had been members for many years. In 
announcing the suit they declared: “S»me 








Public support for the anti-blacklist 
campaign is asked by the Seamen’s Dee 
fense Committee Against Coast Guard 
Screening, 313 Eighth Av., New York, 
N.Y. 
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Ahead of his time 

UR FIRST LINE of defense ig 

the Milky Way and therefore we 
should see to it that we get a base on 
Mars and Jupiter With all this 
how can we miss protecting this so-called 
American Way of Life, in the name of 
which we are now destroying the lives 
and liberties of the American people.” 
Rep. Vite Marcantonio, Sept. 23, 1940 
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Summit parley 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Moscow, with world-wide support, gave 
first place to a nuclear test ban, leaving 
the rest for future discussion. 


UNREAL POSITION: On the first point, 
most observers have agreed on the futil- 
ity of expecting the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European countries, with the ex- 
perience of two world wars, to go beyond 
the nuclear-free Central European Zone 
until there is greater East-West confi- 
dence. Nor would the Soviet Union agree 
to the posssiblity of establishing unfriend- 
ly governments on its borders in East- 
ern Europe. As Walter Lippman said 
(2/6): 


“Our objectives are the reunification of 
Germany and the liberation of Eastern 
Europe , .. to be achieved by the with- 
drawal of the Red forces to the Soviet 
Union while the NATO forces remain 
where they are. No serious person can 
believe that this is a negotiating position.” 


Summit discussion of German reuni- 
fication became impossible especially 
after NATO chief Gen. Norstad, in a 
Feb, 25 TV interview, said that nuclear 
weapons for the West German army were 
absolutely indispensable. Norstad also op- 
posed a nuclear-free zone in Central 
Europe. This created a furore even in 
Bonn. 


All-German Affairs Minister Dr. Ernst 
Lemmer and Muenster University pro- 
fessor Walter Hagemann—both members 
of Chancellor Adenauer’s party—and the 
Social Democratic Party’s foreign policy 
specialist Herbert Wehner spoke and 
wrote in favor of Moscow’s proposals for 
Germany and Central Europe. The in- 
fluential Hamburg newspaper Die Welt 
said Norstad’s proposals would increase 
tension; 44 professors appealed to the 
trade unions to join with the scientists 
in the struggle for a nuclear-free zone. 


SOME CONCESSIONS: On the second 
point, Stassen told the Senate disarm- 
ament subcommittee on Feb. 28 that, 





Liberation, Paris 
“All right, let’s have a summit conference 
in four stages.” 


while a fool-proof inspection system 
for a “first step” ban on nuclear tests hag 
actually been worked out, it would be 
impossible to work out such a system for 
halting production of fissionable ma- 
terial for military purposes in less than 
three or four years time. Stassen said: 


“If you make the complete accomplish- 
ment of that kind of an inspection sys- 
tem a prerequisite for taking any step, 
you in effect make it impossible to take 
any in the years immediately ahead, and 
in the meantime nuclear weapons spread 
around the world and the danger to 
mankind goes to very extreme limits.” 


While the Moscow-Washington cor- 
respondence disclosed sharp East-West 
differences, there were evidences of con- 
cessions as well from both sides. The U. 
S. had at least accepted in principle a 
2-to-3-year cessation of nuclear weapons 





| The points at issue 


for a summit talk | 


HE FOLLOWING ARE THE MAJOR ISSUES that might be discussed at a 


summit meeting, and the pesitions the 
them so far. 


U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have taken on 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS: Moscow gives priority to an immediate cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests for 2-to-3 years, will agree to halt the production of fissionable 
material for military purposes if Washington and London renounce the use of nu- 
clear weapons. Washington insists on halting production of fissionable material for 
military purposes before considering cessation of nuclear tests, says nothing about 


renouncing use of nuclear weapons. 


CENTRAL EUROPE: Moscow recommends an atom-free Central European zone, 
comprising East and West Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia, under effective 
inspection. Washington gives priority on the summit agenda to German reunifica- 
tion and free choice of government for peoples of Eastern Europe. Moscow suggests 
@ non-agsression pact between NATO and Warsaw Pact members, and reduction 
of foreign troops in Germany and E. Europe; Washington ignores these issues. Both 
urge consideration of measures against possibility of surprise attacks. 


OUTER SPACE: Washington wants to discuss forming an international agency to 
assure peaceful use of outer space; Moscow is willing if the U.S. will also discuss 


liquidating military bases on foreign soil. 


OTHER ISSUES: Moscow would like to discuss expansion of international trade, 


cessation of war propaganda and ways of 


reducing tension in the Middle East; 


Washington is silent on these issues. Washington, on the other hand, lays stress on 
discussing disarmament questions in detail; Moscow would leave them for a period 
of greater East-West confidence. Washington places at the top of the agenda a bi- 
lateral agreement not to use the veto in the Security Council; Moscow believes Big 
Power unanimity (the veto) in the Security Council should stay as a built-in safety 


measure against World War III, 





tests, and was said to be considering a 
compromise plan for a European inspec- 
tion system against surprise attack. Bul- 
ganin in his March 6 letter to President 
Eisenhower denied the President’s state- 
ment that the Soviet list of issues was 
final. He said: “[We are] prepared to 
discuss, by general agreement, other 
constructive proposals ... which may 
be advanced by other participants in the 
conference.” 


Before any meeting at the summit, 
further East-West correspondence, to- 
gether with behind-the-scenes consulta- 
tions, are to be expected. Even if the tone 
gets still sharper for bargaining purposes, 
a@ missive war rather than a missile 
war would still seem to be the better 
choice. 


Duck! 


The U.S. and Britain are giving up 
a bombing range off the North German 
coast because of protests that it is kill- 
ing rare wild ducks or scaring them away 
from their moulting ground.— AP dis- 
patch, 


O isn’t it grand that the military mind 
Can still be moved by a deed that’s kind; 
They will bomb a nation without a care 
But the rare wild duck they’ve decided to 
spare. 
Mankind may argue, but in so many 
words 
The future is clearly and strictly for the 
birds, ‘ 
V. J. Lovett 
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NEW YORK 





Reserve Your Vacation Spot Now— 


Wanaque, N. J. 


those of ANY comparable camp. 
Write for our vacation rates, 


Camp Midvale 


Phone: Terhune 5-2160 


A cooperative, integrated camp 

for families and young people 
25-acre playground in the Ramapo Mountains e Huge 
Swimming pool e Free swimming instruction e Full program 
of sports and social activities e Folk dancing e 35 miles of 
marked trails e Abundant meals (Greta’s fine cooking) e 
Fami'y cabins, private motel rooms, single dormitory beds. 


Work Camp for boys and girls 13 to 15 





GUITARS ¢ RECORDERS 
LUTES 
5-STRINGG BANJOS 


Music and method for recorder and 
classical guitar, 


Free catalog sent on request 
Visit our new shop at 


106 MacDougal St., N. Y. 12 
Open 2-11:30 p.m. daily exc. Sun. 


Cortesano Instrument Co, 


SPEAKER: 








Robeson birthday fete 
in Chicago April 9 


N WEDNESDAY _ evening, 


163 St. & Southern Bivd., 
Contribution: $1 


affiliated with A.F.S.E, 


What Road For 
Socialists in the 
1958 Elections? 


JOHN T. McMANUS 
THURS., MARCH 20, 8 P.M. 
HUNTS POINT PALACE 


Bronx 


Ausp: Bronx Socialist Forum, 





Annual Spring 


BAZAAR 


201 SECOND AVENUE 


(Near 13th Street) 


MARCH 








Day Camp and Nursery for younger children. 


Cooperative operation by the membership makes 
it possible for Camp Midvale to set rates lower than 











“Where All Men Are Brothers” 
WINGDALE 6, NEW YORK 
REOPENING APRIL 4 FOR 
EASTER and PASSOVER 
LATE SUPPER FRIDAY 
SATURDAY CABARET NITE living 
SUNDAY STEAK DINNER 
WEEKLY $50 .. FRI. to SUN. $15 will 
Rates include 3 meais daily, boating, 
all sports and entertainment 
Inquire About Special Group Rates 
507 5th Av., NYC 





WINGDALE $365 
ON THE a for 
LAKE a umet season 


also 2, 4, 6, 8 weeks 
limited to 50 children 
MURRAY LEWIS, Dir. 


“Give your child an experience in 


, breathing human relationships 


in his most formative periods which 


make prejudice an emotional 


impossibility in later lif@.” 


RESERVE NOW! 











Monmouth & 5 St., Lakewood, N.J. 
JACK & SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy @& refinement, moddern. 
Free Ice Skating. Fabulous classical 
record collection. Library. Ent’m't., 
shuffleb’d. Jewish-American cuisine. 830 
‘Tel. Lakewood 6-1222. 

Join Allaben Vacation Club & enjoy 





ALLABEN HOTEL oo 


Insurance — Every Kind 


professional service 
plus personal interest 


LEON KATZEN 


S. Wells St. Chicage 
Harrison %7-54196 


> 








reduced rates. Write or eall for info. 











SHOP GBS—SEE p. 12 


April 9, his 60th birthday, 
Paul Robeson will speak at a 
meeting in Hall C-2 of the Ma- 
sonic Temple Building, 32 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Chicago 
Council of American - Soviet 
Friendship. The meeting will 
start at 8 pm. Admission is 90c, 

Tribute will be paid to Robe- 
son by many prominent Chicago- 
ans. After the formal part of 
the birthday celebration, refresh- 
ments will be served. 

Robeson is on his first na- 
tional singing tour in several 
years. In Chicago Robeson will 
sing twice at the University of 
Chicago’s Mandel Hall, April 
11 and April 12. 


Prof. Schuman Speaks 
in Chicago March 25 


ROF. FREDERICK L. Schu- 

man, a leading authority on 
the Soviet Union, will speak be- 
fore the Chicago Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship on 
Tuesday evening, March 25, on 
“The USSR Since 1917.” The 
meeting will be held in the Ma- 
sonic Temple Building at 32 W. 
Randolph St., Hall B-2, at 8 p.m. 
Admission is 90 cents. 


JOHN T. GOJACK 


will speak on 


“The Struggle for 


First Amendment” 
SUN., MARCH 16, 8 P.M. 
116 University Place 


(nr. Union 8q.) 


Auspices: Militant Labor Forum 
Contribution 50c. Unemployed Free. 


28-29-30 


NEW MERCHANDISE 


Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 


Donations of merchandise 
gratefully received, 

Call MU 3-2080 
NATIONAL COUNCIL of 
AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP 














JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion etc. 
799 Broadwav—N.¥Y.C. 3, (11 St.) 
GR 55-3826 





2 PERFORMANCES SAT. & SUN. 


Prothenr 
Karamagou 
GATE THEATRE 
162 2d Av. (10 St.) OR 4-8796 














“BETTER BOOKS” 
from “The World of Books” 
at the 


JEFFERSON BOOK SHOP 
100 E. 16 St. New York 3, 


GR 3-1782 











SCIENTISTS-TEACHERS & SECURITY 
Dr. EDWARD U. CONDON 
Dr. Stringfelloy Barr ¢ Victor 

Rabinowitz @I. F. Stone 

FRI, MAR. 28, 8:30 PM 

HOTEL NEW YORKER’ 
Don. $2.50—Coffee & Dessert 

Res.: ECLC, 421 7th Av. OX 5-2863 








GET A NEW READER TODAY—SEE P. 3 
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A look at ‘Russia In Transition 


UT OF WOKINGHAM, Berks., Eng- 
land, an hour by train from London, 
in the last several years there has come 
some of the most penetrating analysis of 
events in the Soviet Union appearing in 
print. It comes from the pen of Isaac 
Deutscher, Polish-born historian and 
journalist. No stranger to serious stu- 
dents of Russian history, it took the death 
of Stalin and the shock of Khrushchev’s 
terrential speech on the Stalin era to 
bring Deutscher to deserved attention, 
and to send people into the libraries to 
investigate his Stalin (A Political Biog- 
raphy) and The Prophet Armed (Trotsky 
1879-1921). 

Now there is available to American 
yeaders a collection of Deutscher’s es- 
says*—remarkably fresh even though 
they were written at various times be- 
tween 1948 and 1957. They range through 
the whole background and development 
of Soviet society, but are concerned pri- 
marily with placing in focus the develop- 
ments in the post-Stalin era in the So- 
viet Union and the Eastern European 
socialist states, and the “ferment of 
ideas” in the socialist world. 

Bearing on these developments, Deut- 
scher includes four historical essays in 
which he draws exciting parallels be- 
tween the French and the Russian Revo- 
lhitions, tells how Engels and Marx saw 
Russia, and presents a comparative view 
of Stalin and Trotsky. In a last section 
he gives a razor-sharp portrait of the 
Ex-Communists’ International and a 
moving description of the inner turmoil 
of a composite “Polrugian” minister in 
the making in the last three decades. 


H N HIS PREFACE, Deutscher cites the 
“bitter attacks and sneers or, at best, 
polite incredulity’ with which American 
critics viewed his writings over the years. 
If, in some of his footnotes, he seems to 
be pointing in their direction, it is par- 
conable pointing because it is a prophe- 
tic finger that is being raised. For his 
forecast of events which have since come 
to vass is remarkable indeed. 

Deutscher traces the srowth of the So- 
viet industrial giant from the bedrock of 
the sprawling illiterate Russian masses. 
He gives Stalin his full due in the making 
of this “miracle,” including the full cost 
in regimentation and terror that accom- 
panied it. He says: 

“The Russian proletariat was strong 
enough to carry out a social revolution 
in 1917, and to overthrow the bourgeois 
resime, to lift the Bolsheviks to power, 
and to fight the civil wars to victorious 
conclusion. But it was not strong enough 
to exercise actual proletarian dictator- 
ship, to control those whom it had lifted 
to power, and to defend its own freedom 
azainst them. Here is indeed the key to 
the subsequent evolution or ‘degenera- 
tion’ of the Soviet regime.” 

Between the first burgeoning years of 
the Revolution, he feels, and the consoli- 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Think they’ll stand still while 
we catch up?” 


—_ 








ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
In the space of 40 years 


dation of Stalin’s power, the “stupendous 
industrial and educational advance in the 
U.S.S.R. was accompanied by a deep poli- 
tical lethargy and torpor of the masses.” 
Stalinism, he says, did not and could not 
create this torpor: “it spawned on it and 
sought to perpetuate it but was essen- 
tially its product. Basically the apathy 
of the masses resulted from the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of all their energies 
in the great battles of the Revolution.” 
This is a thesis which some will dis- 
pute, especially in view of the great un- 
lethargic effort—economic and political 
—of the Soviet people in World War II. 


T IS ONLY in the decade of the 1950’s, 
Deutscher maintains, that “the vastly 
expanded working class has been taking 


shape and consolidating as a modern so- 
cial force, acquiring an urban tradition, 
becoming aware of itself and gaining con- 
fidence.” Now it is taking critical meas- 
ure of itself and the world abont it, and 
“getting ready for another world-shaking 
historic experience.” 

There is no going back, says Deutscher; 


the new leaders could not reverse the, 


forward movement even if they wanted 
to. The Soviet people are “relearning 
freedom” and they are insisting that the 
gap between them and their leaders be 
narrowed. A whole epoch is coming to a 
close. The great movements are coming 
from below—from a literate, intelligent, 
thinking and insistent people. Deutscher 
concludes: 

“A society which has gone through as 
much as Soviet society has gone through, 
which has achieved so much and suf- 
fered so much, which has seen, within 
the lifetime of one generation, its whole 
existence repeatedly shattered, remade 
and transformed to its very foundations 
... such a society cannot fail drawing 
from its rich and uniquely great experi- 
ence equally great generalizing ideas and 
practical conclusions and embodying 
these in a ‘program of action worthy of 
itself.” 

This positive appreciation of the grand- 
eur and achievements of the Soviet peo- 
ple is evident throughout the book; the 
great wrenching drama of social revolu- 
tion is related here by an objective his- 
torian who feels himself a piece of the 
drama and not apart from it. 


HE 14 ESSAYS in the book demon- 
strate deep scholarship and a sense 
of interweaving political, social and cul- 
tural forces. Shelley is quoted with as 
much grace as Marx, and Deutscher has 


a gift of creating his own literary images. 
While he obviously prefers Trotsky as a 
political planner and a man to Stalin, he 
recognizes Trotsky’s often-distorted view 
of Stalin and credits Stalin with sounder 
judgment when such credit is warranted 
in the light of history. He is against 
cults of any kind. And he can say, with 
point: 

“The history of the October Revolution 
is still told in such a way that the giant 
figure of Trotsky is kept out of it—only 
his shadow is allowed to be shown cas- 
ually, on the fringe of the revolutionary 
scene. But if Hamlet is still acted with- 
out the Prince of Denmark, the text of 
the play is becoming more and more au- 
thentic, while in Stalin’s day the whole 
play, with the Prince cast as the villain, 
Was apocryphal.” 

One must read his devastating essay 
on the ex-Communists such as Koestler, 
the Fischers (Louis and Ruth), etc., to 
appreciate it fully: He demolishes their 
claim that only they can “know what it 
is all about,”’ notes that they often trade 
one institutional religion for another 
while preserving their own inflexible 
righteousness and hatred. He finds them 
without self-criticism and bent on self- 
justification. He recommends a period of 
quiet reflection until they come to peace 
with themselves. No books, no TV shows, 
no newspaper series, no lectures. Then 
we would not have to say, as Shelley did 
to Wordsworth, 


In honored poverty thy 
weave 

Songs consecrate to truth and liberty— 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to 
grieve, 

Thus having been, 
cease to be. 


voice did 


that thou shouldst 


—James Aronson 


*RUSSIA IN TRANSITION, And Other 
Essays, by Isaac Deutscher. Coward 
McCann, New York. 245 pp. $4.50. 
Liberty Book Club (100 W. 23rd 

t., N.Y.C. 11) selection for Febru- 
ary. Price to members $2.67. 





AN EDITOR WRITES AN EPITAPH 





It’s true what he says about Dixie 


LL DIXIE is divided into four groups. 

One group would hold back the fu- 
ture with bedsheet, bomb and bombast, 
Equality to them is sin, the NAACP a 
rnenacing devil. To the challenge of inte- 
ration they intone the names of their 
reigning deities—Davis and Lee, Calhoun 
and Wade Hampton—and shout: Never! 
hey are a small but powerful minority 
rong 40,000,000 Southerners. 

A second group fears the future. They 
know that change is natural and that 
the South needs change. But deep down 
they would prefer nothing better than 
that the nation and the world should 
leave them alone and let their children 
‘or better still, their children’s children) 
handle the assignment they have no 
heart for. This group is large in numbers 
and Govs. Hodges of North Carolina and 
Collins of Florida are their main proto- 
types. 

A third group goes out to meet the fu- 
ture with open arms. Mindful of the pit- 
falls, yet unafraid of hazards, they with- 
hold no commitment to democracy in the 
South’s painful evolution toward inte- 
gration. They are few and beleaguered; 
often, to survive, they must function in 
a, sort of Southern underground. 


HE FOURTH GROUP, of which Harry 

S. Ashmore is perhaps the most elo- 
quent exponent, has made up its mind 
to live with the future. But they are still 
not a little uneasy about the marriage. 
They see change everywhere and know 
that it is good. But the Old South still 
pulls powerfully on their emotions. 
Therefore, while welcoming the future, 
they will not crusade for it. Yet, with 
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Love and persuasion have more force 
than weapons of war. Nor would the 
worst of men easily be brought to hurt 
those that they really think love them. 
It is that love and patience which 
must in the end have victory. 


—WILLIAM PENN 


HARRY ASHMORE 
A sound editorial view 


their minds (and in this instance with 
a powerful pen) they will do all they 
can to ease its passage. Their numbers 
are substantial and growing. 

In Epitaph for Dixie,* Ashmore con- 
tends that the Old South is practically 
dead for reasons beyond the control of 
even its most embittered protagonists. 
He traces its demise to the machine which 
has done what Civil War could not ac- 
complish: shatter the plantation-based 
cotton economy and replace it with di- 
versified farming and growing industries. 

With cities and factory life, rather 
than baronial farms and master-peon re- 
lationships, calling the turn in economic 
and social development the Negro’s place 
in § “thern life must ekange. Ashmore 
know. ~t “for better or worse, the South 
must no. ‘““d its future in the national 
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pattern. The angry cries of defiance 
sounding across the region do not echo a 
gallant past, only a contemporary tem- 
per tantrum.” 


44f"OR BETTER OR WORSE” is the 

key phrase in appraising Ash- 
more’s thesis. Equality is certainly bet- 
ter than discrimination, but he deplores 
the “worsening” of relations between Ne- 
gro and white which accompanies the 
transition. More than this, he contends 
that if the South had not let itself be 
ruled by its know-nothings between 1954 
and the present, maybe (Oh, fond lost 
hope of all Southern regionalists!) Dixie 
could have survived with equality under 
segregation. The nation, he feels, might 
have permitted this, because the Demo- 
crats need the South and, in Doris Flee- 
s0n’s classic verdict, “The Republicans 
make no distinction as to race; they sim- 
ply don’t care about people.” 


Ashmore covers a wide range of eco- 
nomic, social and political developments, 
lightly but with becoming ease. His his- 
torical insights are in large part derived 
from C. Vann Woodward, who has done 
much to set straight the record of the 
South’s addiction to slavery and jimcrow. 
He accepts and elaborates Wilbur Cash’s 
version of the “Southern mystique.” His 
grasp of Negro life, while leaving a good 
deal to quarrel with, is much closer to 
reality than that of most Southern writ- 
ers today. 

In balance, the editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette has given us, from the point of 
view of an important participant in the 
battle, an informed account of the most 
critical social war in the U.S.A. today. 
And he does it with a felicitous prose and 
hearty good humor which make the vol- 
ume a pleasure as well as a profit to 
teed, 

—Louis E. Burnham 


*EPITAPH FOR DIXIE, by Harry S. 
Ashmore. W. W. Norton, 55 Fifth Av., 
N.Y. 192 pp. $3.50. 
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Curb-Court bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion of the conservative law group 
should be “impressive because many of 
us disagree” with the Court decisions 
which motivated the spite bill. 

Jefferson B. Fordham, dean of the 
Pennsylvania Law School said the mea- 
sure would “impugn the integrity of the 
judicial process”; Arthur H. Dean, New 
York attorney and former law partner 
of Secy. of State Dulles, said it “might 
well lead to judicial chaos.” A number 
of spokesmen pointed out that by plac- 
ing final appelate jurisdiction in the 
hands of 11 Federal circuit courts of ap- 
peal and 48 state supreme courts, the bill 
would “destroy legal uniformity.” The 
rights of citizens, contended Atty Gen. 
William P. Rogers, would vary "according 


DANGERS CITED: Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP special counsel, warned that pas- 
sage of the bill “would eventually lead 
to the possibility of unrestrained action 
by state governments against any group 
that might at the time be in disfavor.” 
He pointed out that local school boards 
could penalize teachers for belonging to 
organizations such as the NAACP and 
that lawyers could be victimized for op- 
posing laws already declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. 


Janice M. Roberts, exec. secy. of the 
Religious Freedom Comm., cited cases in 
the field of religion now pending before 
the Supreme Court. One involves the 
California law requiring churches to sign 
a loyalty oath to secure tax exemption. 
Another is the contempt conviction of 
Willard Uphaus, director of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths in New Hampshire. 
Uphaus declined to turn over to that 
state’s atty. general the guest list of the 





oe 


Tell Your Senator 


N A COLUMN opposing the Jenner 
curb-the-Court move, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt called upon citizens to “mo- 
bilize public opinion, since it is essential 
that we keep our civil liberties. They are 
hard enough to gain, and we should not 
lose them through lack of knowledge or 
apathy.” You can be a mobilizer for 
civil liberties by writing your~ two U. 
S. Senators and telling them you're 
against S. 2646. Perhaps you can get 
your organizations to do the same. Your 
Senators’ address is: Senate Office 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
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World Fellowship center on first amend- 
ment grounds of religious conscience and 
free assembly. Passage of the Jenner Bill 
would preclude review of both these cases. 





to their addresses.” 


The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 


mittee, William O. Eastland (D-Miss.), 
recently declared: “The time has come 
when the Supreme Court must be curhed 
and bridled. It is today the greatest 
single menace to the domestic tran- 
quility of this country.” 
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Sunday Pictorial, London 

“For what we are about to receive may 

we be granted tolerance and a true 
understanding.” 





































PUBLICATIONS 





1, 
MARK TWAIN AS 


SOCIAL CRITIC 
by Philip S. Foner 


Why is Mark Twain so powerful an 
influence for.freedom and democ- 
racy everywhere? Why have some 
of his writings never been published? 
The author probes his novels, essays, 
speeches, notes, and diaries to show 
Twain's thinking on race prejudice, 
labor, women, government and poli 
tics, imperialism. Our great humore- 


New Vital Books You 
Cannot Afford to Miss 


Two at Special Pre-Publication Prices: 


4 
NO MEN 
ARE STRANGERS 
by Joseph North 


A personal account by an editor 
writer and foreign correspondent of 
his unique journey, eye-witness of the 
agonies and triumphs of plain folks 
in his own factory home town, and 
then through the great events of the 
Depression Decade and the War Dec- 
ade. It is a book of affirmation, so 
rare these days, written with warmth 


- ist and satirist is revealed ag one and vision. 
of our greatest social critics. 
i blicati M 3.50 
Price on publication day (May) $4.0 Price on publication day (May) $ 
Pre-Publication Price .....$3.25 Pre-Publication Price ........ $2.50 


ORDER NOW BEFORE PREPUBLICATION PRICE IS WITHDRAWN 


3. 7 
DECISION A LONG DAY IN 
IN AFRICA A SHORT LIFE 


by W. Alphaeus Hunton 


FOREWORD BY W. E. B. DU BOIS 
A timely and urgently needed guide. 
“Presents a wealth of fresh mate<- 
rial. . . . It is charged with the 
passion befitting the heroic strug- 
gles."—Kumar Goshal. ‘Extremely 
valuable for its penetrating analysis 
of modern economic imperialism.” 
Or. Rayford W. Logan, Prof of 
History, Howard Us. ecccceseees $1.00 


4. 
THE EMPIRE OF 
HIGH FINANCE 
by Victor Perlo 


A scholarly yet popular study of 
the structure and operation of mon- 
opoly in the US. “A magnificent 
book into which he has crowded an 
education in political economy.’’— 
Vincent Hallinan. $5.50 


Marz died 75 years ago, March 


by Albert Maltz 


An unusual and commanding novel 
about a single day in prison. “As 
grim and as compassionate as it 
should be. . . . With brilliant suc- 
cess, Maltz has used the prison mi- 
crocosm for @ study of race relations 
in mass America.’’—Cedric Belfrage 

$3.75 


THE DAY IS COMING 


by Oakley Johnson 


The story of the late Charles £E. 
Ruthenberg, Ohio Socialist leader 
who became a founder of the Com- 
munist Party. Both a personal story 
and history of a key phase of the 
Marxist movement. Paper ...... $1.90 


9. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF ‘BIG’ BILL HAYWOOD 


A new edition of the life story of 


14, but his ideas «ee near anes Ge Gram 
5 
. 10. 

LETTERS TO AMERICANS JIM LARKIN 


by Karl Marx & Fred. Engels 


For 50 years Marx and Engels corre- 
sponded extensively with friends and 
public figures in the US. A large 
selection from these letters is brought 
together, covering @ wide range of 
ideas and BUbDjJECtS. cecseseeeses $3.0 


by R. M. Fox 
A new biography. of the fiery Irish 
Labor leader. ....cccccssvees $3.00 
11, 
LABOR FACT BOOK 13 


by Labor Research Association 
The latest encyclopedia for the so- 


WHAT IS MARXISM? 
by Emile Burns 


brief introduction to its 
historical and philosophic 
PAPCE cocccesesseceeese 95e 


cial activist. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please rush me, postage prepaid, the books the number 
of which | have circled below. Enclosed is $......... . in full pay 
ment. 
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A lucid, 
economic, 
concepts. 
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LOS ANGELES 


APRIL 12 - SATURDAY - 7:00 PM 


SOBELL 
FREEDOM 
BANQUET 


National Guests 


$10.00 PER PERSON - PARK MANOR 
607 SO. WESTERN AVE LA 


LA SOBFLL COMMITTEE - HO 44725 





BAY AREA, CALIF. 











HARRY TANNER @ DAVID SCHACK 
COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE 
REPAIR SERVICE 
Mechanical @ Metal Work @ Paint 
Insurance estimates @ Loan cars 
available @ Budget terms if desired 


1178 WESTWOOD BLVD, 
GRanite 9-8271 BRadshaw 2-3042 


Vivian & Vincent Hallinan 


invite you to meet 


Paul 


at their home at Lagunitas & Glenwood Rds 
SAT., MARCH 29 
Dinner at 7 p.m.—$5 


For reservations, write: Isabel Van Frank, 2134 Grant 
St., Berkeley, 


Robeson 


, Ross 


Auspices: 
National Guardian 


or call THorwald 5-8963 
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PUBLICATIONS 





PAUL ROBESON'S 
HERE | STAND 


$1.50, paper; $2.50, cloth 
An important book for our times 


W.E.B, DUBOIS 


Black Reconstruction 
$5.50 
Many other important titles, $1. 


Send check to: BOOK BARGAINS, 
Box 286, Cooper 8ta., New York 











OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

LOCATED 

Good used copies of these titles: 

Jack London's “‘The War of the 

Classes,” $4.75. Edgar Snow's “Red 
Star Over China,” $3.25. 

HERBERT BIBLO, Bookseller 

3823 Deal St. E, Chicago, Ind. 











CHICAGO 


CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS — LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 


The L.A, Eastside Guardian Committee 


Proudly Presents 


Dr. Scott Nearing 


History Challenges Socialism 


impressions G observations of his recent trip around the world 


Helen and Scott Nearing returned in January from four 
months abroad, spending time in major European and Asian 


countries, Dr. Nearing 


of international reputation. 


MR. AARON BRAUDE, CHAIRMAN 
Questions and floor discussion 
SAT., MARCH 22, 8:30 P.M. City Terrace Cultural Ctr. 


$1 donation, new sub 


renewal to the Guardian. 


Speaking On: 


is an economist, author and lecturer 


or 


3875 City Terrace Drive 
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Go the Guardian Way 


to the Casals Festival 
F YOU ARE PLANNING 
to go to the Pablo Casals 
Festival in Puerto Rico, April 
22 to May 8, Go The GUARD- 
IAN WAY. We can arrange 3- 
day, 6-day or 9-day visits for 
you, including transportation, 
hotel accomodations and 
concert tickets. And you will 
be helping the GUARDIAN if 
you make your arrangements 
through us. Deadline is Mar. 
For information call, OR- 
egon 3-3800, or write 197 E. 
4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
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To All Organizations 


Send Delegates or Observers 


to the 8th Annual 


" CONFERENCE 


Progressive Book Shop's 





25th ANNIVERSARY SALE 
to During March 
Books & Records Reduced 
20% to 80% 
BARGAIN PRICES ON: 
Recent fiction & non-fiction 


To Repeal or Revise the Walter- 
McCarran Law, Defend its Vic- 
tims and to Discuss the Special 
Discrimination against the Mex- 
ican Community under the Law. 


SAT., MAR. 22, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
VICTORIA HALL 
2570 W. Pico Bivd., L.A, 
(2 bl. West of 8. Vermont Av.) 
Dinner,6 P.M.—$2.50 per person 


Sponsored by the L.A. Comm. for 
Protection of Foreign Born. 


Basic Marxist works 
Children’s ~books 


All Records at 20% Discount 
1806 W. 7 St. DU 2-743] 


* 
e Amer. History; Negro life 
. 
a 


| 























ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Bulte 406 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Eyeglasses - Repairs 
(WM, L. COLTZ) 
MOVED TO 
NEW LOCATION 


in order to serve you better 
NOW AT 


6221 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


Los Angeles WeEbster 5-1107 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
% block w. of Fairfax 


Validated parking by attendant 
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Boston, Mass. 





JEWISH PEOPLES FORUM 
Sun.. March 23. 11 a.m. 
KUMAR GOSHAL 
Editor. National Guardian, 

“ASIA IN FERMENT” 

Morton Plaza, Dorchester. Silver Collec. 


Assoc. 





Chicago 





Join in Tribute to 
PAUL ROBESON on his 60th BIRTHDAY 
WED., APRIL 9, 32 W. Randolph &t., 
Hall C-2. Adm. 90c. 8 p.m. sharp. 
Mr. Robeson will speak and autograph 
his new book, ‘‘Here I Stand.” Tickets 
from Rm. 403, 189 W. Madison, AN 3-1877 





DINNER MEETING 
“Prospects for United Socialist 
Political Action in 1953"’ 
Speakers: 

Rev. William T. Baird, 
Essex Community Church 
John Hamilton, trade unionist, 
chairman, Washington Park Forum 
Rev. Joseph P. King, International 
Church, 1958 Congressional Candidate 
Howard Mayhew, Socialist Workers Party 
SATUDAY, MARCH 22, Forum Hall 
777 W. Adams. Dinner, 7 p.m., §2 
Meeting only, 8 p.m., $1. (students 50c.) 
Reservations call: DE 2-9736. 
Auspices: Socialist Workers Party. 





PROF. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, 
author of ‘‘Russia Since 1917,” speaks 
on “USSR Since 1917,"’ Hall B-2, 32 Ww, 
Randolph, Tues., March 25, 8 p.m. Adm. 
90c. Ausp: Chi. Counc. of American-So- 
viet Friendship. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIALIST 
FOURTH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
Speakers: Bert Cochran, Kermit Eby, 

William Appleman Williams 

“Th Crisis of the 20th Century” 
Sat., March 29, 6:30 p.m. 
Greetings by: Attorney Irving Abrams, 
Secy. Pioneer Aid & Support Assn., Er- 
nest DeMaio, Vice-Pres. United Elec- 
trical Workers; Rev. Alva Tompkins, 
Pastor Olivet Presbyterian Church. ES- 
SEX HALL, 74th & Blackstone Avy. Din- 
ner Don. $3; Students, $2. Reservations 

call FA 4-7357. 





Los Angeles 





WE'RE MOBILIZED FOR FREEDOM! 


WANTED: YOU—and all your friends 
Reaching signers with our 
FOR: APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 


on behalf of MORTON SOBELL 
JUSTICE: Depends on YOU! JOIN US: 
Every Sat.—11 a.m.-2-p.m, 
Sundays—1:30 to 4 p.m. 

AT: The L.A. Sobell Comm. Office 
462 No. Western Av., Suite 3, L.A. 4 
Phone: HOllywood 4+4725, 


NOW 





BELLAMY CLUB 
(Round Table Discussion Group) pree 
sents PETER HYUN in talk on deporta- 


tion case of his brother, David Hyun, 
Wed., March 26, 6:30 p.m., Clifton’s 
Cafeteria, 648 Broadway (upstairs). 











San Francisco 





A Marxian Views An <tr 
EVELYN REE 
Writer and mae 
Bat., March 22, 8 p.m., 1145 Polk St. 
Auspices: Labor Forum. Adm. 50c. 


a —_— —_—_—s 


New York 


POL Isu " BAZAAR 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY 

March 15 and 16 
Artcraft --- Program 7 
Choice articles at 


Food 
bargain prices 


Doors open at 1:00 p.m. 


POLONIA CLUB 
201 Second Av. (12-13 Sts.) 
All Welcome! Contribution 250, 
AND ATTEND 
of all classes in the New 


RI GISTE! R- 
Opening sessior 
6pring Term ei 

MARXIST THEORY TODAY 





1 March 17-Apr. 21 
d Collins on 
M ST THEORY OF CRISIS 
8:30—James S. Allen and others 
on SIX KEY PROBLEMS FOR 
U.S. SOCIALISM 


Tuesdays, March 18-Apr. 22 
6:30—Herbert Aptheker on 
+35 PHILOSOPHY OF 
idney Finkelstein on 
DIALECTIC S AND THE ARTS 


HISTORY 






inkelstein on 
iE PEOPLE (with records) 


; March 19-Apr. 23 
6:30—Herbert Aptheker on 
NE W PRODI E =e = THEORY 


“ou R cou NTRY AND. ‘OUR TIMES 


Thur sdays, Ma rch 20-Apr. 24 
ur K. Wells or 
Dt ALEC TICS: HEGEL TO MAO 
Harold .Collins on 
ESSENTIALS OF MARXISM 
8:30-—Harry K. Wells on 
PSYC HOL ae gg PSYCHIATRY 
lins 
SIX. ‘MILESTONES. ‘OF MARXISM 
Fridays, March 21-Apr. 25 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
A survey of current events and books, 


6Bunday March 23-Apr. 27 


SNDAY EVENING FORUM 
A lecture series on general topics 
NOTE: All classes meet at Adelphi Hall, 
74 Sth Av., for 6 consetutive weeks. Rege 


istration—$5; single 


admi—$1. Address: 
Herbert Aptheker, 


c/o Adelphi Hall. 


COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN 
Thurs., Fri., March 20 & 21 


AMERICAN THEATER 
on 3rd St., bet. Avs. B & O 





RECESSION OR DEPRESSION? 
The Economic Picture in the Us. Lec- 
ture by well-known economist. Tues., 
March 18, 8:30 p.m. 

683 Allerton Av., Bronx. Adm.: 25c. 

Sponsor: The Allerton Forum. 





Nassau-Suffolk Socialist Party-Social 
Democratic Federation presents 
CHINA AS WE SAW IT 
The Trip Dulles Tried to Forbid 
Speakers: Sheila Greenberg, David Hol- 
lister. Chairman: Tyrell Wilson. FRI, 
MARCH 21, 8:30 p.m., 15 Hill Lane, Lev- 
ittown, L.I. (Northern State to Wan- 
tagh .Crossway south to Hempstead 
Turnpike, east to Gardiner’s Ave., south 
to Hill Lane (green house on corner of 
Academy). Phone: MOhawk 9-4342 or 

BAyport 8-0649. 





THE SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 
presents 
A PROGRAM OF SOCIALIST STUDIES 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR SOCIALISTS 
Reason, Science, Civil Liberties 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT 
Tues., March 18, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


A SOCIALIST LOOKS AT THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 
The Economics of Trade Unionism 
DR. OTTO NATHAN 
Tues., March 18, 8:30-10 p.m. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
IRVING ADLER 
Wed., March 19, 8:30-10 p.m. 


* 

THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
Introspection in the Novel 
Thomas Wolfe, Virginia Woolf and 
some Southern writers 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
Thurs., March 20, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


STATE AND SOCIETY 
Must Russia be the pattern? 
DR. STANLEY MOORE 
Thurs., Mareh 20, 8:30-10 p.m. 
At ADELPHI HALL 74 Sth Av. 
Single lecture $1.50 





Hear HELEN SOBELL talk on 
“Justice for Morton Sobell” 
Fri, March 21, 8 p.m., Adelphi 
74 5 Av. (14 St.) Don. 50c. 
Ausp: Young Socialist Alliance.—Extra: 
Film of TV Interview of Mrs. Sobell. 


Hall, 





BEDFORD COMMUNITY FORUM 
Reviews PAUL ROBESON’S BOOK 
“HERE I STAND” and “DECISION IN 
AFRICA” by Alphaeus Hunton, Friday, 
March 14th, 8 p.m. Reviewers: Benjamin 
A. Brown, former editor, Harlem Quar- 
terly; John H. Clarke, Pittsburgh Cour- 
jer feature writer. 4 New York Av. (Ful- 

ton St.), Brooklyn. Contribution, 





DR. OTTO NATHAN 
Professor of Economics 
will speak on “Is There Any Way Out 
of Present Depression?’’ Sun., March 23, 
8 p.m., Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Av., Brooklyn. 





Sun., March 16, 8:30 p.m. All students 
and friends cordially invited to 
MEET THE TE ACHERS 
in new series of classes and forums. 
MARXIST THEORY TODAY 
Guest of Honor: 
BENJAMIN J. DAVIS, Jr. 
Open House. Refreshments. Adm. Free. 
ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av., New York 








Fri., March 21, 8:30 p.m. 
“IS ANOTHER DEPRESSION JUST 
AROUND THE CORNER?” 

First in the new series of 
“REVIEWS OF THE WEEK” 
Guest Speaker: GEORGE MORRIS, 
Labor Editor, The Worker 

e@ How bad is the Bl 
@ What is labor’s outloox? 
ADELPHI HALL 74 5 “Ave. , Adm. $1 





Sun., March 23, 
“MARX—%75 YEARS AFTER” 
First in the new series of 
8U NDAY _ EVENING FORUMS 

Guest Spee = 
HYM AN LUMER, Natl. Educ. Dept. 
Communist Party. A survey of the ime 


8:30 p.m. 











pact of Marxism on the world, 75 years 
after his death March 14, 1883. 
ADELPHI HALL, 74 5 Av Adm. $1 
JOHN T. GOJACK 
First Amendment Defender 


will speak on 
“Struggle for the First Amendment” 
Sun, March 16, 8 p.m., at 116 Unversity 
Place (near Union Square) Auspices: 
Militant Labor Forum. Cont. 50c. 











General 





SPECIAL 
With each roll of developing and jumbo 
album prints in following sizes: 127-120- 
620, we will supply a new roll of film. 
Send for details and mail bag: 
PAL FILM SERVICE 
Blyd. P.O. Box 123 G, New York 59, H.¥. 





c HILDREN BOARDED: Age 4 up. Dutch- 
ess County. Country home, lake, horses. 


Public or private school. (Licensed by 
N.Y. State). Write: Box K, National 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, 
N. Y. 





1000 Name & Address labels, in re-usable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name and 
address beautifully printed on quality 
gummed paper. Outstanding values on 
other personalized items on request. W.L. 
Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., 1 Franklin 
Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 


PEACE-CONSCIOUS PEOPLE will be in- 
terested in a new organization for sci- 
entific method in the search for peace. 
For free information write to: PEACE 
STUDY INSTITUTE, 946 Goodfellow 
Blvd., St. Louis 12, Missouri. 


Resorts 


HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N. Y., 
via Thruway. Nature’s beauty spot for 
winter scenery and sports, skating on 
private lake. Open all year. Reserve for 
Easter. Tel.: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 


CHAITS, ACCORD, N.Y. Excellent food 
and accommodations, seasonal sports, 
beautiful countryside, central heating. 
Ideal for your spring weekend or vaca- 
tion. Phoneg Kerhonkson 3758. 


Help Wanted 


COUNSELORS: Male, female, age 19 up, 

July-Aug. General, nature, waterfront, 
pioneering, ceramics, dance. Children 

age 4-12. Dutchess County, N. Y. Box 

Guardian, 197 E. 4 8t., New York 9, 
. we 

















Books and Publications 


Read RUFFVILLE, 370 pages. Elegantly 
bound. Many worthwhile features. Will 
astound Catholics. Price $3. Money back 
if dissatisfied. W. A. Maertz, 526 N. 10 
8t., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 











Baltimore 
PATRONIZE “The Campaigner, The 
Rapier,” H.G. Bolander. Retail meats. 


No steaks or chops over 85c lb., lots 
tor less. 315, 317, 464, 466 Belair Market. 
Special discount to Guardian customers. 








Chicago 
INCOME TAX SERVICE. Accounting, 
Bookkeeping, Mimeographing, Letter- 
Writing. 


ALBERT BOFMAN 
63914 W. 63 St. 


NEW YORK 


GENERAL 
COMMUNITY CULTURAL CENTRE 
ARTIST MATERIAL STORE 
CLASSES: CHILDREN ADULTS 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY - GUITAR 

DRAWING MANDOLIN 


3059 Brighton 7 St. SH 3-3728 
One hour free parking. 


MERCHANDISE 


DIAMOND NEEDLES — A worn needle 
ruins records, preserve records with a 
new Diamond Needle. Just* advise car- 
tridge number and model of phonograph. 
$30 value. SPEC. $8.95. One hour free 
parking. Standard Brand Distributors, 
143 4th Av. (14 8t.) GR 3-7819. 


WE 6-2582 

















Larry Bernstein 
ANTIQUES 
604 Third Avenue 
(bet. 39-40 Streets) 
ORegon 9-2938 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
a 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
48 St. «Rm. 1193) CO 5-1881 


SERVICES 
YOUR OLD FUR COAT will look like 
new when you remodel it at: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 Seventh Ave. — OR 5-7772 
You will also get a good buy in NEW 
FUR GARMENTS whether mink or per- 


22 W 











sign, or any other furs. Come in and 

ivince yoursel! 
INSURANCE 

Personal and business. Fire, health, ace 

cident, theft, etc. Insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 

420 Lex Av., N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837 

WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES 

Brooklyn GE 4-4228 
MARCEL 1 PAINTERS 

Private homes apartments, 
premises. Reasonable. 
boros. For 
DE 6-2978. 


ousiness 
Anywhere in. five 
estimates phone: Nunez, 





NORMA CATERERS—Now booking Fall 
and Winter functons—humes, temples, 


offices. Service and special orders any- 
where in the Metropolitan area, HU 
97-1561. 





GOURMET CATERERS—whether it be 
in our intimate restaurant or your home 
or office, we are qualified to offer effi- 
cient service with an imaginative cui-e 
sine. From 15-200 people Anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Phone White Plains 
8-8704. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs 
Retied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Sovered. Re-upbolstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1, HY 8- 
7887. Fraternal attention. 





ENERAL ELECTRIC maintains on its payroll, in a group called 
Tempo, about 50 physicists, chemists, mathematicians, political 
scientists, historians, psychologists and engineers. Their function is 
to figure out what weapons will be in vogue five to 15 years from now 


and how GE can cash in on them. 


Peter J. Schenk, one of the Tempo brain-trust, was so proud of 
a notion he came up with that he sent it to the Air Force. His idea 
is to produce “weapons of subtlety, discrimination and persuasion.” 
Schenk proposes an arsenal of giggle gas, itching powder, noise ma- 


chines and skin irritants. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION is taking action to get 
a cosmetic product known as Ten Day Press On Nail Polish off the 
market. About 700 women have complained of injuries to their nails 
two to four weeks after using the plastic polish. Characteristic com- 
plaints are that nails crack and break off to the quick. Hundreds of 
thousands of boxes have been sold as a result of the company’s huge 
advertising campaign. Many dealers are returning unused supplies to 
the Harrison Laboratories, manufacturers of the polish. 

First reported cooperating with the FDA, the company later 
brushed aside charges. M.I. Schultz, company president, said: “It 
is common knowledge that an insignificant portion of the popula- 


tion always reacts badly to any nail covering, enamel or polish.” 


The Central Documentary Film Studios in Moscow have begun pro- 
duction of movies about “outstanding peace partisans.” The first 
two subjects are Paul Robeson and Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury. The Robeson film will be released this year. 


TO DR. LEONARD J. DUHL, psychiatrist at the Natl, Institute of 
Health, slum clearance is fraught with psychological dangers. Relo- 


cated people, he says, 
grieve and pine for the razed slum that 
was home.” Their ids and egos may 
be shaken by a removal of old, fami- 
liar, morale-bolstering figures like the 
corner grocer, the bartender and the 
cop on the beat. A quick Gallery sur- 
vey indicated that most slum-dwellers 
felt they were well-adjusted enough 
to withstand the trauma... 
Weekly, journal for physicians, asked 
world leaders: “If it were within your 
power to solve one outstanding health 
problem, what would it be?” Most 
chose dread diseases but Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru answered: 
pressing health problem for India— 
inded, as it is for the world—is to keep 
cool ...If the world is plunged into 
another war... then nothing else— 
cancer, heart disease, malaria—none 
of that will be important anyway.” 





London Daily Mirror 
“There’s one thing I like 
about this doctor—he al- 
ways warms up his stetho- 
scope.” 


“can literally 


Scope 


“The most 


MAKING THE ROUNDS is a joke that goes: “Did you read the new 
biography of Dulles? It is called, ‘Where Did You Go?/Out. What Did 
You Do? Nothing’.”... Published this month is a book titled Toward 
A Socialist America. It is a collection of essays by 15 contemporary 
American socialists, including the GUARDIAN’s John T. McManus, 
edited by Helen Alfred. The book costs $3.50 cloth-bound and $1.50 


in paper cover from Peace Publications, 


P.O. Box 164, Planetarium 


Sta., New York 23, N.Y. .,.. The Maryland legislature has a bill 
pending making restaurants legally responsible for the food they sell, 
Under current state court rulings, restaurants “do not sell food, they 


sell only service.” 


GEORGE E. TARBOX JR., president-general of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, thinks that “certain ministers are so liberal 
that they are almost un-American.” But Rev. Robert Coleman, vicar 
of St. John’s Church, Ealing, London, seems to have a good grasp of 


American know-how. 


He wants to charge admission for spiritual 


services rendered. Although his church has 12,000 members, the 
average take in the Sunday collection is $140—too little to carry the 
overhead, he says ... Dr. J. Richard Sneed, minister of the First 
Methodist Church in Los Angeles, wants to enlist 6,000 persons to 
read the four Gospels of the New Testament.at a rate of two chap- 


ters a day. He says: 


“When we read the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 


Luke and John simultaneously it gives us a sense of power which we 


do not achieve individually.” 


—Robert E. Light 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We mnake it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Manhattan, Bronx, Westchester) 
150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 





INDIVIDUALIZED — CUSTOM CRAFTED 
UPHOLSTERY, RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIP- 
COVERS, DRAPES. Decorator type work 
at reasonable prices. 

Call OL 4-1044 








RELIABLE CARPENTER-MASON. Ree 
models old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding-door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable, 
NI 8-0191 (after 6 p.m.) 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 





39 Union Square AL 56-8160 
UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 

Private 

‘ Rapid 

Latest Medical Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MEN-WOMEN— No age “Limit. 


~ Amibitious. 





Wonderful oppurtunity. Part or full 
time. No investment. Phone: ES 6-1743. 
INSTRUCTION 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE LESSONS 
RUSSIAN-INGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
OL 2-50093, 12-2 or 6-8 





GUITAR instruction (classic and folk) 
Private lessons. Saturdays 
SEGOVIA-TARREGA method 

Phone: BE 3-3575. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any } MOUS problem. 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 


RUSSIAN .LANGUAGE CLASSES. 
Conversation oor Ne we class forme 
ing. Authentic ac rate prices. 
Bex B. Guardian, “197 E. 7: St.. B.E4. w © 


v ALENTINA L ah INOFF 


classe 
DANCE—BODY ALIGNMENT 
Children Adults 


Dance & Drama Center, 100 W. 
OR 5-9518; AL 5-7562 


13 St. 





CALVIN FORD 
LIGHT MOVING - GEN’L 
Reasonable Rates 
Call after 6 p.m. 
OLinville 2-6795 


TRUCKING 


FOR REN1 
BRONX, CHEERFUL ROOM. Reasonable, 
good location, kitehen privileges. Single 
fare zone. Phone: KI 6-8640.,'! weeken 
and evenings. 
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Or A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
a 





JUST RELEASED! 
A 12’ LP VANGUARD ALBUM 


MARTHA SCHLAMME 


sings 


Folk Songs of Many Lands 


Accompanied by TANYA GOULD at the piano 


Sixteen songs in Yiddish, Austrian, Norwegian, Hebrew, 
Russian, French and English. 


SONGS INCLUDE 


LA PETITE JEANNETON 
(French-Swiss} 

I'M GOING TO GET MARRIED 
(Nova Scotian) 

A SOULCAKE 
(English) 

JUST LIKE THE SWALLOW 
(Newfoundland) 

GET ON BOARD, LITTLE CHILDREN 
(Negro Spiritual) 

NO MORE 
(Negro Spiritual) 

BUFFALO BOY 
(United States 

JOHNNY, I HARDLY KNEW YOU 
(Irish) 


LIST PRICE: $4.98 


GBS SPECIAL: $3.95 ppd. 


GIZRATECH 
(Israeli) 

DIE VOGELHOCHZEIT 
(Austrian) 

BROIGES 
(Yiddish) 

YOSHKE FUHRT AWEK 
(Yiddish) 

PAAL PAA HAUGEN 
(Norwegian) 

HARVEST DANCE 
(Russian) 

ROE VE ROA 
(Israeli) 

TWO SHEPHERD SONGS 
(Israeli) 


(add 50c in Canada) 





GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





You kan't 
go wrong 
with Kanco 


GIANT CLEARANCE SALE! 
200,000 blades must go 
Formerly priced at $2. 


Now Only $1 
for 100 double-edge blades 


Men, here’s Kanco’s biggest 
bargain yet! 


Women: the ideal year-round 
gift for the men in your life! 











SAVE $$ BUY 
GUARDIAN VITAMINS 


VITAMIN-MINERAL PEDIATRIC DROPS 
FORMULA For infants and children 


Nationally advertised brand: 
For general use 


Nationally advertised brand: 


$3.50 


Guardian Price: 


sais 50ce. bottle, $2.50 ppd. 


Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $2.75 ppd. THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 


% For run down & convalescents 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 
CANDITABS 100 capsules, $3.95 ppd. 


For children and adults who ry 
can’t swallow large capsules GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For 35 yr. olds and up 
Nationally advertised brand: 


Nationally advertised brand: $9.45 


Guardian Price: 


In chocolate, cherry or 
both flavors assorted 


Nationally-advertised brand: $3.50 $7.11 


Guardian price: 


100 tablets, $2.50 ppd. 


Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $3.75 ppd. 




















GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 


Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories and Canada. 


Name 
Address 


No COD's. 


. State... 


eee SOC see eet reese see@eeee 
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The Buy of the Year 


The Weavers at Carnegie 
Hall, A 12”. LP album 
List Price: $4.98 
GBS Price: $3.95 ppd. 
The Weavers on Tour 

A 12” LP album. 
List Price: $4.98 
GBS Price: $3.95 ppd. 
BOTH FOR $7.50 
A $10 value! 











Outstanding Hi-Fi. 
Recordings by the 
Soviet Artists Now 
Touring the U.S. 


GILELS 


and 


KOGAN 


Released by Monitor Records 
List Price: $4.98 per album 


GBS PRICE $3.95 ea. 


Please order by number 


BEETHOVEN’S “The Arch- 
duke Trio” with GILELS, 
piano; KOGAN, violin and 
ROSTROPOVICH, cello. No. 
2010. 


LEONID KOGAN plays Bee- 
thoven Sonata in C minor 
with Andrei Mitnik and Mo- 
zart Sonata in F major with 
Gregory Ginsburg. No. 2011. 


THEATER IN NEW YORK 





‘Waltz of the Toreadors’ 


EAN ANOUILH’S The Waltz 

of the Toreadors, which last 
year won the New York Critics 
Circle award as the best foreign 
comedy, is back on Broadway. 
And the Coronet Theater, where 
it is being played, is turning a 
little purple from Anouilh’s acid 
comments on middle class man- 
ners and morals. . 

Melvyn Douglas has replaced 
Ralph Richardson in the role of 
the aging, paunchy General St. 
Pe, veteran of the North African 
campaigns for the “glory of 
France” at the turn of the cen- 
tury. He does splendidly as the 
self-pitying old lecher, preening 
on his past, hating his malinger- 
ing shrew of a wife and his usly 
daughters, romanticizing a 17- 
year-old unfulfilled romance, a 
prisoner of his cowardice and 
self-pity. 

This is comedy in the grand 
manner, brilliantly written and 
handsomely staged. But the 
laughter sometimes curdles in 
the cruelty that the characters 
inflict on one another and the 
stupidity and selfishness of lives 
spun out in futile longing. Yet 
the thrusts are so true that you 
laugh in spite of yourself. 


IT STILL GOES ON: Anouilh’s 
people don’t seem to want to 
give up anything: prerogatives, 
pretensions, memories or posses- 
sions (which, in their terms, in- 
clude people). They seek love, 
but do not know how to give it 
or receive it. In their greed they 
are incapable of it. The author 
really can’t stand them; when 
he seems to be relenting a little 
and trying to give them a little 
warmth, he catches himself (or 
they catch him) and he gives 
them another smack. 

The awful thing is that the 
play, with its action taking place 
ebout 1910, seems so contempo- 
rary. The General, dictating his 
memoirs, tells of a campaign of 
retribution against a Moroccan 
village near which two French 
missionaries were killed. It is a 
zesty tale of blood dripping from 
cold steel. Then, drooling, he 
tells of naked young girls cow- 
ering in dark huts as the dash- 
ing young officers advance. 
What do you think happened 
then, he asks? Nothing, he re- 
plies: “What do you think we 
are—savages?” 

That’s still a good question. 
—J. A. 
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An alert to unions 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Hearty congratulations and 
many thanks to the GUARD- 
IAN for your fine coverage of 
the Cleveland Taft-Hartley 
“conspiracy” case. From the be- 
ginning you recognized the im- 
portance of the case as an at- 
tempt to broaden the attack on 
the labor movement and find a 
substitute for the Smith Act, 
now rendered largely ineffective 
by Supreme Court decisions. 

It was a neat Dept. of Justice 
trick to combine the Taft-Hart- 
ley law with the loose conspir- 
acy laws to railroad militants to 


jail. Whether they can get away- 


with this depends on the out- 
come of the Cleveland cases on 
appeal. 

The defendants face 18-month 
jail sentences and a total of 
$17,500 in fines. It is to be hoped 
that the labor movement will 
arouse itself to the danger to 
countless others, and help win 
the appeal. Indications are that 
a beginning has been made in 
trade union support, but it is 
the merest beginning. 

It still devolves upon the con- 
scious “Left,” which includes 
the readers of the GUARDIAN, 
to carry the heavy burden of the 
appeal. 

The GUARDIAN stories and 
Report to Readers (2/10) helped 
alert the labor movement. We 
know we can count on it for 
further support. 

Harry J. Canter 


Credo 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

As a working housewife, moth- 
er and grandmother, I should 
like to tell why I believe in so- 
cialism. 

I believe in socialism because 
I believe in human progress. I 
believe in mankind’s inherent 
abilities and capacities to im- 
prove life. And I am not unaware 
of the capacities and abilities to 
the contrary. 

Mankind has now come to the 
highest concept so far. The con- 
cept of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, with the wel- 
fare of one becoming the con- 


cern of all, the concept of so- 
cialism. With the idea of social- 
ism, there came, I believe for the 
first time in history, the idea 
of a planned society based on a 
realistic, materialistic study of 
history: a science, not a dogma 

(the liberals’ interpretation not- 
withstanding) a political econo- 
mic science subject to new dis- 
coveries but based on fundamens- 
tal social laws. 

® The dignity of man honored 
in true practice of brotherhood, 

® Absolute and complete 
equality between peoples and 
sexes. 

® Complete devotion to peace 
and continuous effort for elimi- 
nation of war forever. , 

This is how I understand so- 
cialism. I also understand that 
the achievement of a fully im- 
plemented socialist society is 
part of the historic process of 
change, a process infinitely com- 
plex and difficult, as it involves 
the extirpating of roots deep 
and tenacious. 

i cannot go along with the many 
who have become disillusioned 
because the change did not come 
about completely pure, free of 
error and even crimes. 

When one considers the tre- 
mendously involved process of 
change, the centuries of depo- 
sited layers of backward crust 
on the minds of the people, to 
have expected the fullest 
achievement of socialism in a 
mere 40 years, was to engage 
in wishful thinking. Z.D. 


Ponderous matter 
LITTLETON, MASS. 

After reading James Aron- 
son’s article on Howard Fast and 
The Naked God it became dif- 
ficult to shut this ponderous 
matter out of the mind. 

What aims did Mr. Fast orig- 
finally envision and what meth- 
ods would he now employ to 
attain these ends? I assume that 
Fast is disappointed in historv’s 
progress and the route it is trav- 
eling on, 

Attaining a position to help 
fight for the oppressed and 
downtrodden is a difficult goal 
to come by. Then to give this 
20sition up is a waste that sick- 
ens the imagination, 

James Pacy, Jr. 


Marie and Ike 
MELROSE, MASS. 

“Let them eat cake,” said 
Marie Antoinette. Ike’s plan, 
“Cut their taxes” (if the bread- 
lines get long enough to block 
Cadillac traffic), will go down 
in history, too. 

Frank Collier 





